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“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 


By Ruopa Broventoy, Avruor or “Rep as 4 Rose 1s Sue,” ere. 





CHAPTER XI.—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Brae is a good dog, but Holdfast is a better. Mr. Le Mesunier, 
however, shows himself incapable of being the latter; incapable of 
keeping to the wise and rational resolution expressed at the close of 
the last chapter. On the morning of the day following that on which 
Frederick preferred his request, Paul might have been seen, walking 
slowly and with a hang-dog air, in the direction of the Pension Le- 
roux. He is smoking like a chimney; his eyes are fixed on the 
ground, and his hands are buried deeper than ever in the pockets of 
his old gray shooting-jacket. 

“T would give any one twenty pounds to stand in my shoes for 
the next half hour,” he says to himself, as he drags his feet one after 
another through the calf-market, between the miserable calves, flung 
down roughly, with legs tied together, and heads moving wistfully 
from side to side, to lie for hours together, baking, helpless, and un- 
pitied, in the mid-day sun. Paul need not have gone near the calf- 
market at all; it is quite out of his way; but then it takes a little 
longer. He stands for a quarter of an hour staring in at the ciever 
little terra-cotta models of men and beasts, in M. Noel le Quillec’s 
small shop-window, close to the Porte St.-Louis; but, however in- 
genious two clay pigs, set up on their hind-legs and walking arm-in- 
arm, or a donkey playing the concertina, may be, it is impossible to 
stare at them forever. 

“Please God she is out!” he says, piously, turning with a sigh 
through the shady porte. 

But she is not out. As he comes in sight of the salon-window he 
sees two arms resting on the sill; a woman in a bright-blue gown, 
and with bright-brown hair, leaning out. It is not Jemima. Jemima 
is not addicted to gay colors, save in the matter of that Connemara 
cloak that Providence has sent sailing down the Rance to St.-Malo. 
The cherry-market is held in the Place St.-Louis. Groups of snowy- 
headed women, with great-eared caps, are trudging about the little 
square, with huge baskets of piled-up cherries, shaded by great cot- 
ton umbrellas ; little luscious black cherries, juicy red ones, pale, fleshy 
white-hearts. Lenore is in treaty for some of the latter. 

“ Tenez!” she cries, sending her clear English voice, fresh as the 
voice of a water-fall or of a blackbird on a green April evening, down 
through the singsong French screams below, and pointing with her 
forefinger to a tempting heap. “‘ Combien ?” 

“ Quat’ sous la livre,” replies a weather-beaten little housewife, 
briskly, 

The girl’s eyes wander round the baskets to see whether any other 
saleswoman has bigger cherries than those under her notice, and, so 
wandering, they fall on Paul’s upturned face, Instantly she forgets 
that such fruit as cherries exists. 

“ Anybody at home?” asks Paul, shading his face with his hand, 
and smiling up. 

“Tt depends upon who ‘anybody’ is,” she answers, gravely. “If 
anybody means Madame Lange, she is out ; if anybody means Jemima, 
she is out; if anybody means me, I am not out.” 

“T may come up, then?” 

“If you are #u¥e that you can find your way,” retorts she, laugh- 
ing. 
He turns, and enters the house. Old Mdlle. Leroux puts her head 
out from the door ofthe dining-room, where she fs sitting, mending 
table-linen, waggles her gray curls and yellow ribbons, and cries, “ Bon- 
jour, monsieur !” cheéerily. 

“Oh, for a brandy-and-soda !” sighs Paul to himself, as he reaches 
the landing. 

Screwing up his fast-oozing courage, he marches in. Lenore has 
turned away from the window to greet him; she looks as if she were 
a piece of the summer sky, all blue and smiling. 

“You must not stay long,” she says, stretching out a ready hand 
to him; “it is Wednesday, and on Wednesday we are obliged to 
evacuate this salon, because it is Madame Lange’s day for receiving, 
Fancy receiving here!” (looking round contemptuously). 

“Well, are not you receiving here yourself now ?” says Paul, try- 





ing to speak with airy nonchalance, and feeling as if he were looking 
extremely sheepish. “ Are not you receiving me?” 

“Oh, yes; but, then, you are nobody,” she says, with a gay little 
laugh. 

“ Thanks.” 

“T mean, you are only one—not a party” (laughing again, and 
standing before him, straight, and fresh, and beautiful). 

“She is meat for his masters,” is Le Mesurier’s involuntary 
thought, and, so thinking, looks at her (unknowing it) with grave, 
critical intentness. Under that look, ber great frank eyes pale sud- 
denly, and her color comes and goes—comes and goes—in tremulous 
carnation. 

“T am so glad you have come!” she says, beginning to talk very 
fast. ‘‘ Mima is gone out sketching with Mdlle. Péroline, and I have 
been so hard up for something to do that I have been reduced to try- 
ing to educate Monsieur Charles. Look at him! He is rather wobbly, 
perhaps, but not so bad for a beginner—is he ? ” 

So speaking, she points to where, cn a small stool, Mdlle. Leroux’s 
unhappy poodle sits dismally upright on tottering, shorn hind-quar- 
ters, with his arm in a sling—that is to say, with one poor little paw 
unmercifully tied, with a bit of blue ribbon, round his neck. 

“ Faites mendiant, Monsieur Charles!” cries the young girl, fling- 
ing herself on her knees on the floor before him. “Up! up! Un. 
fortunately, he does not understand English ! ” 

“Does not he?” 

“He has been going through a regular course of exercises,” says 
Lenore, gravely. “Just before you came in, I put one of M. César’s 
hats on his head, and a pair of old Mdlle. Leroux’s spectacles on his 
nose, and you can have no conception how like Frederick he looked.” 

As she kneels there, with all her blue draperies spread about the 
floor, and the dimples appearing and disappearing in her cheeks, a 
spasm of unwilling admiration contracts his heart. 

“ Frederick is going,” he says, brusquely, turning his head away, 
and looking out of window—“ going home, to England, to-mor- 
row.” 

“Ts he?” says the girl, carelessly. ‘“ Why does not he come and 
say good-by to us, then? or are his feelings too many for him ? ” 

“He is talking of coming this afternoon.” 

“T hope he will not cry, or have a great access of emotion; he 
generally has at this sort of crisis. It always makes me laugh— 
don’t you know ?—and that looks so unfeeling ?” she says, glancing 
appealingly up at him. 

“You are unfeeling!” he blurts out, unjustifiably, with a mistaken 
feeling of loyalty toward his friend. 

She looks at him quickly, to see whether he is joking, but, per- 
ceiving that he is serious, says, quietly and without anger : 

“AmI? What makes you think so?” 

“T gather it from your own words.” 

“About Frederick?” she asks, composedly. ‘Poor dear little 
gentleman! We shall miss him very much—getting tickets and 
claiming luggage ; but you would hardly expect me to go into hys- 
terics over him—would you ?” 

He is silent, meditating on the utter bootlessness of his errand. 

“Would you?” she repeats, pertinaciously. 

She has sunk down in a sitting attitude on the floor; her idle 
hands lie, white as milk, in her lap. Monsieur Charles has availed 
himself of the diversion effected in his favor to abandon his upright 
posture, hobble off on three legs to a corner under the piano, where 
he spends himself in vain efforts to bite off his blue ribbon. 

“Tt would be much better for you if you had some one to go into 
hysterics about,” says Paul, drawing a small cane chair near Lenore, 
and resolving to attack the fortress indirectly. 

She blushes vividly. Some girls blush at a nothing ; other girls 
blush at nothing. 

“ Would it?” she says. 

“ You will not be angry with me for speaking plainly to you? We 
have seen a good deal of each other, considering how short a time it 
is since we first met—have not we?” says he, with a benevolent sense 
of fatherly enjoyment in lecturing this fair delinquent, this embodied 
storm, whom only he can calm; “but you are one of those women 
who would be much better and happier married than single.” 

“Am I?” (in a very low voice). 

“You ought to marry either a tyrant or a slave,” continues he, 
surprised at his own eloquence; “either a fellow who would knock 
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under completely to you, or a fellow who would make you knock un- 
der completely.” 

“And which would you recommend, may I ask?” she says, lifting 
her eyes archly, yet with difficulty, to his face. 

“Tn your case, I think, the slave.” 

She looks slightly disappointed, but makes no rejoinder. 

“TI do you the justice to think,” pursues Paul, warmed by the fire 
of his own rhetoric, “that a man’s looks would not influence you 
much—that he would not be damned in your eyes, even if he had the 
misfortune not to be good-looking.” 

She looks at him again, bravely and firmly this time. 

“You are right; I hate your beauty-men; they trespass on our 
preserves ” (laughing). 

“If a fellow had been fond of you, ever since he had known you, 
then,” continues Paul, drawing his chair three inches nearer, and 
half wishing that he were not a proxy, “if he had never cared two 
straws for any other woman—if he were a real good fellow at bottom, 
even though he might not have much to recommend him in the eyes 
of the world, you would not send him away quite without hope, even 
though you do turn him into ridicule now and then.” 

“Into ridicule?” she says, stammering. ‘What do you 
mean?” 

“ Well, we will not say any thing about that—but, you would not 
send him away quife without hope, would you?” 

Her lips tremble and form some word, but it is inaudible. 

“You will at least listen to him when he comes this afternoon?” 
says Le Mesurier, with a sigh at his own magnanimity. 

“Listen to him? To whom?” she asks, lifting her head in be- 
wilderment, while the color dies out of her cheeks. 

“Whom? Why, of whom have we been talking all along? Fred- 
erick, of course,” replies Paul, a little blankly. 

There is a painful pause ; the girl’s face has grown ghastly, and 
her eyes are dilated in a horrible surprise. 

“T am to understand, then,” she says, in a husky, choked voice, 
“that you are his messenger—that you have been good enough to take 
the trouble of making love to me off his hands?” 

They have both risen, and are confronting one another. It would 
be hard to say which of the two, considering their different com- 
plexions, was the paler. 

“Tell him,” she says, making a strong effort over herself, and 
speaking each slow syllable with painful distinctness, “to do his own 
errands next time.” 

As she speaks, she points to the door. Half of Paul’s vision is 
fulfilled. She has not boxed his ears—he wishes to Heaven that she 
would—but she has turned him out of the house. He is down-stairs 
and in the little hall before he perceives that he has left his hat be- 
hind him. He runs up-stairs, three steps at a time, in his hurry to 
fetch it and be out of the house. He enters the salon hurriedly, and 
is half-way toward the table, when he stops short with an expression 
of shocked astonishment ; for, on the little stiff sofa, Lenore is lying, 
long and limp, her face hidden in her hands, her body, and all her 
smart blue gown, shaken with great, violent sobs. 

“Good God! what is the matter?” he cries, hastily; “ what has 
happened ? are you ill?” ; 

Hearing his voice, she starts, and buries her face deeper than ever 
in the little hard bolster, as if trying to hide it forever from the 
light. 

“Lenore! Lenore!” cries the young man, in high excitement, 
flinging himself on his knees beside her, entirely forgetting his proxy 
character, and speaking now altogether on his own account. “ What 
have I done? Tell me! Have I said any thing to vex you? If I thought 
I had, I would cut out my own tongue.” 

She does not stir; but through her fingers he sees the hot tears 
trickling, and, stooping over her, hears her murmur, almost unintel- 
ligibly, in a voice of choked rage and shame: 

“Leave me alone! Why have you come back? Go away!” 

“T will never go, until you tell me what I have done!” cries Paul, 
quite forgetting himself, and, so saying, with his two hands, by main 
force draws hers away from her face. ‘Tell me—Lenore! Tell me— 
darling !”” 

Her lovely eyes are drowned in tears; her cheeks are crimsoned 
with shameful weeping—weeping for him—as, with a throb of irre- 
pressible, passionate cxultation, he feels. Whether divining the ex- 
ultation or not, she wrenches herself away from him. 





“What do you mean?” she cries, flashing at him through her 
tears. “I told youtogo! Ihate you! Go//” 
So he goes, 


Evening again, and bedtime. The market-women have sold all 
their wares, and gone home again. The old priest in the white house 
has just opened his door, and let out two dogs, in a whirlwind of 
excitement; but for them, the place is empty and silent. The two 
Misses Herrick are in the elder one’s bedroom. Lenore is sitting on 
the edge of the low bed; her cheeks are as white as _privet-flowers, 
and there are red rims round her eyes. Jemima is devoured with cu- 
riosity as to the cause of these phenomena ; but she does not ask. 

“ Jemima,” says her sister, brusquely, “let us leave this place! 
Let us move on somewhere else !” } 

“Leave Dinan! leave Mr. Le Mesurier!” cries Jemima, archly, 
raising her eyebrows, as she stands before the glass, screwing up her 
pale, thin hair into a little lump at the top of her head, and drawing a 
white crochet-net over it, in preparation for her virgin slumbers, 

“T am sick of Dinan and Mr. Le Mesurier,” rejoins Lenore, petu- 
lantly. 

“Sick of Dinan! sick of Mr. Le Mesurier!” exclaims the other, 
now thoroughly astonished, turning round with her mouth open. 
“Since when?” 

“Since five-and-twenty minutes past eleven this morning, if you 
wish to be exact,’”’ replies Lenore, with candid bitterness. “There, 
do not tease, but let us go!” 

“Go where?” 

“* Anywhere, anywhere out of the world!’” answers the young 
girl, falling back wearily on the bed, and dishevelling the cool trim 
pillow on which her sister’s chaste head is to repose. ‘To Guingamp, 
to see the pardon.” 

“And what is a pardon pray? for I have not the remotest idea,” 
answers the elder, coming toward the bed, having finished her night- 
toilet, in the severe simplicity of which she looks at least twenty 
years older than in her day one. 

“Tf you had read novels less, and your Murray more, you would 
not have needed to ask that question,” replies Lenore, rolling her 
head about. “A pardon is a sort of religious féte ; very dull, I do not 
doubt, but ”"—with a tired sigh—*“ it all comes-in the day’s work; let 
us go!” 

comadpeceme 


CHAPTER XII.—WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. . 


WE are at Guingamp. We have been here two hours. Two 
hours ago we arrived hot and angry; hustled by thronging groups of 
peasants, that are pressing into the little town to receive the annual 
pardon of their sins, and open a fresh account with God. The Hotel 
de France brims over with guests; insomuch that we have been 
relegated to a stuffy little chamber au quatriéme into which the after- 
noon sun beats full; hotter than ten thousand Christmas fires. Just 
now we asked for hot water, to wash our dirty faces; and a woman 
in a huge starched white collar, and clear cap, brought in some in a 
tiny ¢eapot, This has put the culminating point to our despair. It is 
one of those days when one’s very soul is hot, and longs to throw off 
the heavy cloak of the body; a day when one would fain take off one’s 
flesh, and sit in one’s bones, according to Sydney Smith’s time-honored 
waggery. It is not windless; on the contrary, there is a very per- 
ceptible air; but it is such air as meets you at the mouth of a furnace, 
Lenore has abandoned the struggle with circumstances. She has ac- 
knowledged herself beaten, and lies all along, in extremest dishabille, 
on the narrow bit of parquet between the two beds, where the hard 
oak communicates a little coolness to the back. Her head rests on a 
pillow that she has pulled down ; a white dressing-gown is loosely 
wrapped about her, and her small bare feet wander about impatiently 
in the vain search for a cool spot on the hot boards. Now and again, 
odd, sluggish, beetleish animals, with slate-colored bodies, crawl over 
her outflung arms. She has just energy enough left to shake them off, 
and call piteously to me to come and kill them with my shoe-heel. Our 
two windows and our door are open; we are trying to believe that we 
are in a draught. A regiment is passing through Guingamp; the offi- 
cers are billeted on our hotel. Every now and then one hears the 
clink of a sabre, and the sound of heavy feet coming down our corri- 
dor. 

“Heavens, Jemima! shut the door!” cries my sister, unwilling to 
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be exposed in her present sketchy toilet to the gaze of the French 
army. I spring forward and close it ; and as soon as the large-busted, 
small-waisted hero, in his hot red trousers and tight epauletted frock- 
coat, has passed, fling it wide again. I have been unpacking, my head 
buried in my small canvas-covered box; it is more than woman born 
of woman can bear. I rise and lean out of the window. Outside a 
Jugubrious horn is playing “ Partant pour la Syrie,” very slowly; the 
omnibus is just driving into the court-yard. 

“Poor omnibus! poor horses!” cry I, compassionately, “ how 
many times have they been down to the station to-day? What a 
heap of luggage!” 

“ Jemima, my head is not high enough yet; give me your pillow 
too!” calls out Lenore, lamentably, from the floor. I comply, and 
then return to the window, and look again at the omnibus, which is 
just beginning to empty its load. 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculate I, with animation. ‘“ Why, Lenore, 
there is Mr. Le Mesurier getting out! He has a puggry round his 
hat; how odd he looks!” 

Lenore is disposing two pillows and a bolster to her mind; she 
gives a great start, but her head is turned from me. 

“T wish he would get a new portmanteau,” pursue I, soliloquizing, 
“the P. Le M. on his is getting nearly effaced with age.” 

The omnibus still disgorges: an old priest in a broad felt hat, and 
limp sash round his huge waist, with a yellow face and black teeth, 
yawning prodigiously. A peasant-woman with a queer baby in a 
tight calico skull-cap ; then another gentleman in a puggry. ‘ 

“ The plot thickens,” cry I, with a sprightly air. “Lenore, I think 
the friend has turned up at last. I began to fancy that he was a sort 
of Mrs. Harris ; but seeing is believing, and here he is!” 

Silence. 

“ How good-looking!” say I, under my breath, as the second gen- 
tleman joins the first, and indicates his worldly goods to the gargon. 
I hear a scrambling noise behind me. Lenore is at my side ; her face 
is white, and she pecps obliquely behind the curtain, as the hot 
breeze blows bac her loose bright hair. 

“How ug!v your friend Paul looks beside him!” say I, spite- 
fully. 

“When cos not he look ugly?” rejoins my junior, with bitter- 
ness. 

“They are parleying with the landlady,” say I, leaning out. “ No 
doubt she is civiller to them than she was to us; I suppose two 
maidless, courierless, husbandless women must resign themselves 
to being snubbed! Ah, poor dear Frederick! How one does miss 
him!” 

“Under which head did he come?” asks Lenore, dryly ; “ maid, 
courier, or husband ?” 

The luggage is carried into the house; the pageant fades. I re- 
turn to my packing, and ten minutes pass, 

“Lenore, dear, you had better be beginning to dress,” I say, 
hortatively ; “ the clock struck the quarter five minutes ago.” 

“T am not thinking of dressing,” replies Lenore, looking enor- 
mously long, as she lies stretched straight out. 

“ You are going down to dinner as you are, in fuct—bare legs and 
a dressing-gown ? ” say I, humorously. 

“T am not going down to dinner at all,” replies she, clasping her 
hands underneath her head. 

“ Not going down to dinner! What do you mean?” exclaim I, in 
high astonishment. 

“Jemima, do French people ever open their windows? Do not 
they hate fresh air? Would it be possible to eat steaming ragouts 
in a close room with fifty commercial travellers to-day of all days?” 

“ Before the omnibus came from the station, you thought it quite 
possible,” reply I, dryly. 

Silence. 

“ Come, now, did not you?” 

“Well, yes ” (looking rather sheepish). 

“It is on account of Mr, Le Mesurier that you are going to forego 
your dinner?” 

“ Well, yes” (much more sheepishly), 

“ Lenore! Lenore! what has he done?” ery I, kneeling down be- 
side her, in a frenzy of curiosity ; “ tell me.” 

“ He has done nothing,” turning her face away, and plucking at 
the pillow with her fingers, 

“ What has he said?” 
















“ He has said nothing.” 
“Did he tell you that you were not good form, according to his 
pet expression ? ” (laughing). 

“ie.” 

“Did he make love to you?” suggest I, growing wild in my con- 
jectures. 

“No, no.” 

“Did he propose to you ? ” 

“No! xo! NO!” 

I can only see her ear, which has grown suddenly scarlet. 

“ What did he do?” ask I, at my wit’s end. 

‘“‘ Jemima,” says Lenore, sitting up on the floor facing me, and 
looking very serious, “if I live to be a hundred and fifty, I will never 
tell you.” 

“T shall have to ask him, then ; he will tell me quickly enough,” 
answer I, nettled, and rising to my feet again. 

“ Perhaps ; very likely,” rejoins she, curtly. 

“ But you will come down to dinner, like a good child,” say I, 
coaxingly, as I wrestle with a white muslin Garibaldi, which has 
shrunk in the washing, and is too small to contain my charms.” 

“] will not.” 

“ But you have had no luncheon?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor afternoon tea?” 

“No.” 

“You would probably be at a distance of half a mile from him,” 
say I, encouragingly ; “ the table is as long as from here to England; 
I saw it.” 

“ Jemima,” replies Lenore, gravely, looking at me with her large, 
solemn eyes, “I might sit exactly opposite to him, and that would 
kill me on the spot.” 

I shrug my shoulders. 

“ He is ugly enough, certainly,” I say, severely; “but he is hardly 
such a Medusa’s head that it is death to look at him. 

But Lenore is obdurate. 

“T had rather die than go down,” she says, with the tragic exag- 
geration of youth, shaking her head, and all the shining tangles of 
hair that ripple about her throat. 

The bell rings, tingling and jangling through the open doors and 
narrow passages. I am obliged to go down alone, in my shrunk mus- 
lin Garibaldi and shabby old black-silk skirt, into a crowd of bearded 
English and shorn French, who are gathered to raven like wolves in 
the salle @ manger. I leave Lenore lying prone on the parquet, hungry 
and gnawing, and slaying an occasional beetle with her slipper. At 
dinner I sit between the landlord and a close-shaved little Breton, 
with a vast and greasy appetite. In silence and loneliness I raven 
like my neigbors. Mr. Le Mesurier fulfils my prophecy; he is half a 
mile off. Now and again I have a vision of his leonine beard between 
the thirteen or fourteen intervening guests, and of a handsome blond 
head beyond him. On remounting to our garret I find that Lenore 
has resumed her clothes, and is sitting on the window-sill, pelting a 
stray dog in the court-yard with cherry-stones. Her eyes turn with a 
sort of anxiety to me as I enter. 

“ Well, well,” say I, spitefully, “there was an excellent dinner; I 
have brought you a ‘ menu,’ to show you what you have lost: 


* Porace.—Vermicelli. 
* Porssons.—Soles, fines, herbes. 
‘Entrées.—Jambon Madére. Poulets sautés. Champignons—’” 


e Pooh!” interrupts my sister, impatiently. “ What do I care? 
Well, did you—did you see him?” 

“T caught a glimpse now and then of his chestnut curls,” reply I, 
banteringly ; “‘ only a glimpse, though, as he was at least a kilometre 
off.” 

“Did he see you?” 

“ Probably not; the dear fellow did not seem to have eyes for any 
thing but his dinner.” 

“He did net miss me, then?” with an accent of chagrin. 

“Tf he did, he disguised it admirably.” 

“T might have gone down, after all.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

She picks up the menu. “*‘ Jambon Madére ’—how good it sounds! 
Why did you not ask it to walk up-stairs? Jemima, are there anv 
biscuits left in your bag?” 
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I investigate, and find half a one, and a great many dusty crumbs, 
upon which my sister pounces, as a kitten upon a ball of worsted. 

“T could not, conscientiously, say the children’s grace, ‘ Thank 
God for my good dinner,’” she says, shaking her head. “ Jemima, 
Yet us go out.” 

“It is only eight o’clock, and the pardon does not begin till nine.” 

“Never mind; there is, at all events, more to see in the town than 
there is here, and I shall be more likely to forget that fifteen hours 
must elapse before I see food again.” 

So we go and pass through the court-yard, and out into the cheer- 
ful, swarming streets. The prospect of having a year’s sins wiped off 
seems pleasant, for all faces look gay. The town is thronged with 
exquisitely-starched, clean lace caps, sticking out half a mile behind 
their owners’ heads—thronged with broad felt hats, and loose em- 
broidered waistcoats, trimmed with chains of silver buttons. They 
are like peasants in a melodrama—real benighted peasants—who 
have not yet begun to tell themselves that they are quite as good as 
their betters, and that there is no reason why they should not wear 
hats and bonnets of exactly the same shape and fabric. But even 
here Innovation is laying her ugly hand. Even Brittany is setting 
forth on the road that leads to chimneypot-hats and shooting-coats ; 
even here the ancient Breton costume, in all its purity, is the excep- 
tion; the old world trunk-hose of yesterday is ceding to the new- 
world trousers of to-day. 

We stroll slowly up through the chattering crowd, among long- 
haired, lank men, and laughing, weather-beaten women. On most 
Breton faces is written, “ Life to us is arduous.” No one is drunk, 
and no one is swearing. ‘“‘ How can they be happy, then?” would be 
the thought of an English working-man; but they are, or, at least, 
they look so. 

The church is already lit, though it is yet day—little points of yel- 
low light, flickering feebly in the broad, white light of the summer 
evening. We mount the steps—mount them gingerly, lest we should 
tread on the outspread legs of the crowded worshippers, crowded as 
swarmed bees, upon the steps, and in the porch, before an image there. 
We enter the church ; censers are swinging slowly; the fragrant hush 
of a holy gloom is spread between the dim, high arches—gloom that 
the thousand little yellow lights are fighting against. Grown men, 
‘with swart heads bent, and doffed hats in their rough hands; women; 
little, prim children in caps like their mothers, and petticoats down 
to their little heels, all—all are prostrate before each gaudy shrine, 
sending up their simple souls in prayer to God’s great mother. 

Not to her alone, however. As thickly as about the crowned and 
sceptred virgin the people press around a brass head, with a glass 
window in its chest, and its nose blackened by the salutations of many 
past years and generations. Standing a few paces off, I am watching 
a tall youth who, with long, thick hair hanging straight and black 
about his harsh, melancholy face, is stooping to kiss the uncouth, 
brazen features, when an English voice sounds low and laughing in 
my ear: 

“Worse than the pope’s toe, is not it?” I give an angry start. 
Devotion is as catching as mumps. Without any feeling of the ridic- 
ulous, I could have followed the Breton boy’s example, and kissed the 
blackened nose. Paul Le Mesurier is beside me, and, beyond him, 
heedless of the praying Bretons, staring with all his blue eyes at Le- 
nore, stands a fair, handsome youth, leaning against a pillar. 

“Ts it wicked to introduce people in church ?” asks Paul, soéo voce. 
“T cannot help it if it is; I have had no peace since.—Scrope, let me 
introduce you to Miss Herrick.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—TO WIN OR LOSE IT ALL. 


Fesrvary came with a burst of tender, spring-like beauty that 
seemed to take the world by storm. Far away on the hills and over 
the woods, the soft, purple mist of the spring-time—that mist to the 
careless eye so like, and to the observant eye so essentially unlike, 
the blue, melancholy haze of the Indian summer—rested like a prom- 
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ise of coming beauty and budding vegetation, hung like a veil of en- 
chantment over each distant scene, rounding every outline, softening 
every rugged shape, clothing all things with a loveliness that charmed 
the senses like a draught of fairy elixir; if, indeed, we do not dis- 
honor Nature by such comparisons, for what fairy elixir could be 
half as full of the delicious power to charm as her least gleam of sun- 
shine, her palest sunset, the least flicker of her shadow upon a velvet 
turf? Sometimes February comes with dun skies and dropping tears, 
and sad robes trailing over the cold-brown earth; but then again— 
and this more frequent—she comes in the winsome guise of which we 
have spoken, crowned with flowers. Who does not love them better 
even than the royal roses of May ?—and followed by a train of joyous 
birds that seem to fill the air with their happy twitter and full-throated 
song. “Singing, perhaps, does not so much make them happy, as it 
saves their little hearts from bursting because they are so full of 
happiness,” says one of the sweetest and most tender of writers; and 
sometimes we think this must be so. Sometimes we feel as if they 
utter our happiness, as well as their own, our thanks to God for the 
bounteous gift of all this His fair and glorious creation. 

It seemed so at least to Katharine, as she felt the world waking to 
new life all around her—felt it as she felt the health that was coming 
like new wine into her veins, and flushing her cheek. She was by 
this time domesticated at Bellefont, and every thing was very pleas- 
ant around her. Luxurious appointments, plentiful attendance, kind 
faces, cordial tones, smiles that seem only the faint reflections of 
warm hearts—who has not been cheered by such a haven once or 
twice in life, at least? Who has not gone forth warmed, invigorated, 
grateful for what has been, and courageous to meet what may be? 
Just now it was the time of rest with Katharine. The first period of 
convalescence was past, and she was well enough to make one of the 
family circle into which she had entered ; yet the habits of illness 
still clung to her, and the task of getting well was as yet far from 
complete. Repose was still a necessity ; and this repose the Lesters 
took especial care to secure for her. Though the house was thronged 
with company half the time, Katharine found that every thing had 
been arranged so that she could see as much or as little of it as she. 
chose ; and when she chose to see exceedingly little, nobody found 
fault or was offended. Mrs. Lester, a quiet, motherly old lady who 
wore black-silk aprons, and carried a huge basket of keys, sympa- 
thized with the young stranger, and spent much time in concocting 
delicate, dainty dishes with which to tempt her appetite; Colonel 
Lester made her welcome in very pleasant and hearty fashion, and 
promised her exercise on a “splendid” riding-horse that would 
bring back her roses as soon as she was able to sit in the saddle; 
Miss Lester was charmingly kind, and kept her dozen or so of boister- 
ous cousins to herself as much as possible; Miss Vernon Katharine 
liked better every day; Spitfire condescended to remember that he 
had formerly made her acquaintance, and to greet her with tolerable 
amiability ; and the redoubtable Bulger (whose teeth in themselves 
were enough to terrify a nervous person into hysterics), suavely per 
mitted her to pat his head, when he was triumphantly marched in for 
inspection by his doting mistress. Even the maid who was detailed 
for her special service had a bright, pleasant face ; and any one who 
has ever suffered from a sour, sullen, or unwilling servant, will need 
no assurance that this was a very far from inconsiderable item in the 
general sunshine. 

On the whole, Katharine felt as if she was in a sort of dream. 
Tallahoma !—Mrs. Marks !—the school-room !—St. John !—Mrs. Gor- 
don! What had become of them all? Which was real, that life or 
this one? What had befallen all those people since she parted from 
them so long ago? What chance had led these kind Samaritans to 
the way-side where they had found her? It all seemed strange— 
nearly as strange as when she first waked from unconsciousness and 
asked those bewildered questions which nobody would answer—which 
nobody had answered to her satisfaction yet. 

One evening, a few days after her arrival at Bellefont, she was 
down-stairs, in the cosy sitting-room where the family assembled 
when there was no company, where Mrs. Lester placidly knitted in 
one corner, where Colonel Lester read the papers, and occasionally 
nodded over them, where he played whist, and never nodded over 
that, where Miss Lester had her particular seat by the fire (the same 
seat on which she had nursed her doll a few years before), from which 
she chattered nonsense unceasingly, where Spitfire basked luxuriously 
on the hearth-rug, and where a little darkey with an unnaturally sol- 
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emn face and an unnaturally-clean check apron, sat in a corner by 
the fireplace on a low stool, ready to hold Mrs, Lester's yarn, to bring 
chips, and run errands generally, for anybody who wanted any thing. 
It was a pleasant, home-like scene, Katharine thought, as she sat back 
in a corner (it is astonishing how many corners a room of this de- 
scription can manage to have), and watched and listened, herself quiet 
and silent. There was a piano in still another corner—somewhat in 
the shade—and at this Miss Vernon was singing that softest and 
sweetest of Scotch ballads, “‘ The Land o° the Leal.” The clear voice 
—which had no power in it for bravura execution—sounded very 
sweetly in the touching cadences of the tender melody. They were 
all silent, and all listening—even Colonel Lester, who cared no more 
for music in general than for the beating of a tin pan—when there 
came a step in the hall, “Some of the ubiquitous cousins,” thought 
Katharine, with a sigh of regret ; but a familiar voice was heard say- 
ing, “ Yes, I know the way,” and Godfrey Seymour entered the room. 
The music did not eease. Miss Vernon only nodded to him with a 
smile, and went on singing, while he made the tour of the fire, shaking 
hands with every member of the circle, and only recognizing Katha- 
rine when he came to. her last of all. “ Miss Tresham!” he ex- 
claimed. “ What a pleasant surprise!’ Then he greeted her warm- 
ly, and sat down by her side. Katharine did not feel much like 
conversation, but it never required any effort to talk to Seymour. 
He was so frank, so simple, so free from all effort himself, that, un- 
consciously, he forced others to be natural also. Miss Tresham was 
startled when at last she glanced at the clock and saw how long she 
had been talking to him. 

“T must go,” she said, smiling. “TI am an invalid still, and keep 
invalid hours. You will excuse me, won’t you ?” 

“Of course, I excuse you,” he answered, “especially since I hope 
to see you very soon again,” 

He went with her to the door, shook hands when he said good- 
night, and then, in turning back, cast a quick glance round the room 
that took in the occupation of every one of its inmates. One of the 
ubiquitous cousins Aad arrived, and was entertaining Miss Lester, 
Colonel Lester was nodding over a newspaper, Mrs. Lester was wind- 
ing some yarn which Flibbertigibbet (a name of his young mistress’s 
bestowal) held solemnly on his two little black paws. Miss Vernon was 
still at the piano, singing softly to herself. To the piano, therefore, 
Mr. Seymour took his way. 

“T don’t know what you will say to me,” he-began, as he settled 
himself in a seat by the key-board, “I have broken faith with every- 
body, and told Miss Tresham that Morton is staying with me.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Vernon, stopping in the midst of her song. 
“ And what did she say?” 

“ Nothing in particular,” be answered, “though I assure you I was 
frightened enough when I found I had let out the secret. I had been 
warned so solemnly against any indiscretion of the kind, that I fully 
expected her to faint; but, instead of that, she had not even the grace 
to turn pale.” 

“ How foolish you are!” said the young lady, smiling. “ Of course, 
nobody ever expected her to faint, or even to turn pale. In fact, there 
is no reason why she should not be told about him. You know it was 
by the doctor's orders that every thing has been kept from her up to 
this time; but I think she is well enough now to bear something a 
little more exciting than dear Mrs. Lester’s nice soups and omelets.” 

“TI bring a message from Annesley, anyway. The poor fellow 
wants to know when he can come over. I was charged to make inter- 
cession for him, and I can do so most sincerely, It is amazingly dull 
for him over at our place.” 

“That is a slander on your place which I won’t sanction. Because 
Mr. Annesley happens to be lovesick, and unable to find any pleasure 
in any thing that is not brightened by Miss Tresham's eyes ”"—(then 
with some contrition)}—“ there goes my sharp tongue again! I wonder 
if I never shall cure myself of saying ill-natured things? Honestly, I 
am very sorry for him, and it was only to-day that I told Maggie that 
she ought to write a note and tell him he might come. I am very glad 
you paved the way by speaking of him to Miss Tresham. By-the-by, 
this reminds me that Mrs. Lester has received a letter from Mr. War- 
wick, begging her to keep all accounts of the Tallahoma bank robbery 
from Miss Tresham, and adding that he will be down here soon to 
take her back to Lagrange.” 

“ He seems to take a great deal of interest in Miss Tresham. I 
hope it does not bode ill for Annesley.” 








“Nonsense! I should as soon think of a volume of Blackstone 
falling in love as Mr. Warwick. Miss Tresham was his sister’s gov- 
erness, and he has been very kind to her—that’s all. Men are twice 
as fanciful as women are about such things as this.” 

“Perhaps because we know each other better Miss Tresham is 
amazingly pretty,” he added, candidly, “and very attractive, very 
sympathetic, I should not mind falling in love with her myself.” 

“ Do it, then, by all means. Your chance would be quite as good 
as Mr. Annesley’s, I should think.” 

“T might, perhaps, if—no man can serve two masters, you know, 
much less two mistresses. Now, I found mine longago, Fortunately, 
or probably unfortunately, for me, I could not change my allegiance, 
if I would.” 

“Tt is a misfortune to be too constant,” said Miss Vernon; but 
she said it very gently, and then changed the subject abruptly. 
“ And Mr, Annesley wants to make an appearance on the scene, does 
he?” 

“He sent me over specially to intercede for him. Not that I 
needed much persuasion to induce me to come,” he added, with a 
slight grimace. “I am always ready enough to singe my wings. 
Tell me what message I shall take back to the poor fellow.” 

“We must go and ask Mrs, Lester that. I can’t venture to bid 
him come merely on my own responsibility.” 

Mrs. Lester being propitious, it was finally decided that Mr. An- 
nesley might venture to make his appearance at Bellefont the next 
morning ; and, with this comforting news for his friend, Mr, Seymour 
took leave. 

The next morning was unspeakably lovely. The sky had not a 
cloud, the air was soft and warm,.yet full of buoyancy—so full of 
buoyancy that it almost seemed as if it were possible to feel the buds 
expanding, the flowers opening, and the grass springing all around. 
As Miss Vernon sauntered back and forth on the front terrace, her 
bright beauty looked akin to the bright day. She almost dazzled 
Seymour and Annesley when they came riding up, and, dismounting 
from their horses, looked up and saw her standing at the top of the 
steps, with the sunshine pouring over her slender figure, her fresh morn- 
ing-dress sweeping the gravel-walk, and a knot of violets fastened at 
her throat. 

“T am very glad to see you,” she said, greeting them both with a 
smile. “Is not the day charming? I could not stay in the house, 
though there are half a dozen people there who have come with the 
deliberate intention of spending the day—the Roystons, and ever so 
many more. Mr, Seymour, you need not look so much alarmed. 
You can stay out here with me, if you choose, and that will give 
me a good excuse for not going back. I can say you kept me.” 

“ And put all the blame on my shoulders,” said Godfrey, laughing. 
“ Well, they are broad enough to bear it, and I accept the responsi- 
bility with pleasure, We will certainly stay. It is a sin to go in- 
doors such a day as this.” 

“ But how about me?” asked Annesley. “ Am I to be left to the 
tender mercies of Royston & Co., or am I to be allowed to remain and 
enjoy the beauties of Nature also?” 

“You are to come with me and be shown what you are to do,” an- 
swered Miss Vernon.—“ Stay here, Mr. Seymour, if you please, I will 
be back in a minute.—This way, Mr. Annesley.” 

Somewhat amused, and a little puzzled, Morton obeyed, and fol- 
lowed the young autocrat around the terrace. She led him to an 
angle of the house, and quite out of sight of the drawing-room, before 
she paused, Then she stopped, and pointed to three French windows 
that opened on the terrace, just where the terrace overlooked the gar- 
den, which lay to the south. 

“Do you know where those windows lead, Mr. Annesley,” she 
asked, gravely. 

“T think I do, Miss Irene,” answered Morton, with equal gravity. 
“They lead into the sitting-room.” 

“ Well, if you choose to go through one of them, you will find 
Miss Tresham in the sitting-room. I left her there half an hour 
ago.” 

“ But is there no fear of startling her ?” 

“None at all, I assure you. She knows you are expected, and I 
don’t think she troubles herself to be the least bit excited about it. 
She said she should be glad to see you—she wanted to hear from La- 
grange. Go in, by all means, and give her the news from Lagrange; 
only remember” (and her voice changed from bantering to earnest) 
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“that you must not mention the bank robbery. For some cause, Mr. 
Warwick has prohibited it.” 

“You may depend on my discretion,” he said, and was turning 
away, when she extended her hand and touched him. 

“One moment, Mr. Annesley,” she said, smiling and blushing. 
Many a long day afterward the scene came back to Morton; he re- 
membered the sweet spring sunshine, the slender white hand on his 
coat-sleeve, the beautiful face bending toward him, the frank, tender 
eyes, and the delicious fragrance of the violets fastened at her throat. 
“One word, Mr. Annesley,” she said, hastily. ‘“ Don’t think me im- 
pertinent, but we are old friends, and—may I wish you success ? ” 

For one moment Annesley was surprised ; the next, he felt deeply 
touched. The few words had been so sweetly and so gracefully said 
that the veriest chur] must have acknowledged their charm. It was 
fortunate that they were out of sight of the drawing-room windows, 
for, following his first impulse, he bent and kissed the hand. 

“ Thank you, Miss Irene,” he said, simply. 

Then, before she could answer, he was walking away toward the 
French windows. 

As it chanced, Katharine was sitting immediately in front of one 
of these windows, leaning back with supreme comfort in a deep arm- 
chair, enjoying idly all the fresh beauty of the scene before her, and 
so wrapped in the dreamy reverie which such weather inspires, and 
which does not deserve to be called thought, that a book she had been 
attempting to read had dropped from her hand to her lap, and lay 
there unheeded. She hardly started when a crisp, ringing step—step 
that she knew well—sounded on the gravel walk, when Morton drew 
aside the curtains and looked in at the window, thus finding himself 
face to face with the woman he had come to seek. 

“Miss Tresham! How happy I am to see you!” he exclaimed, 
making one long step through the window to her side. “How 
happy I am to see you! and to see you looking so entirely your- 
self!” 

“ How happy I am to be well enotigh to be seen again!” she an- 
swered, letting him take both her hands in his warm, eager clasp. 
“You are very good to—to look so glad,” she added, with a little 
laugh. “Everybody is so good to me! You have heard how these 
kind people insisted on bringing me here to get well?” 

“T have heard considerably more than you have, I believe,” 
said he, laughing in turn. Then he released her hands, and, step- 
ping back a little, looked at her. 

Her illness had not left any very terrible traces. That was his 
first thought. The worst was certainly the loss of her hair ; yet, even 
that did not disfigure her as much as might be imagined. The head 
had only been shaven on the top of the scalp, and that was covered 
by a light and infinitely becoming cap of muslin and lace ; elsewhere 
the brown hair, which was not more than an inch or two long, had an 
inclination to curl, that saved it from the horribly-ungraceful aspect 
of short straight hair. Round the forehead it lay in soft, pretty rings, 
that seemed to suit the delicate complexion, which had an exquisite 
transparence, that is often seen after severe illness, but rarcly ever at 
any other time. Even the eyes he knew so well had caught, Morton 
thought, new beauty ; they were so full of dewy lustre, as they looked 
up, dazzled and drooping a little from the sunshine! Perhaps this 
dewy lustre sprung from tears. At least, there was something like a 
suggestion of tears in her voice when she spoke. 

“ Everybody is so good to me!” she repeated, with much feeling. 

“ How could anybody help being good to you?” he asked, in a 
tone that carried with it an unmistakable accent of sincerity. After 
he said it, something rose in his throat and choked him a little. With 
that face before him, and the golden day all around, a sudden remem- 
brance came of the night when this bright life had seemed passing 
away from earth, and the things of earth, into that realm of darkness 
and shadow which to him, as to many people, the night served to 
typify. Was it real? Was it she, sitting before him there with the 
sweet, flickering smile—smile half akin to tears—on her lip? Or 
was that other only a dream—that memory of past danger, darkness, 
and distress ? He found it impossible to realize them both. Yet, he 
looked at her, and said : 

“ You don’t know how grateful I am that you are gaining health 
and strength once more.” 

“Can you imagine how grateful Iam?” she asked. “It is so 
pleasant—no words can say how pleasant—to feel life coming back 
with every breath one draws! The most common and trivial things 





of existence scem to have new sweetness and value, when one has 
so nearly lost them. This day—no doubt, it is charming enough 
to you, but to me it seems like paradise! So it is with every thing. 
I cannot describe the sensations that beset me; or, perhaps, I can 
sum them up in one—I am so glad to get well!” 

“ And glad to be here, are you not?” 

“ Very glad, indeed, though everybody was most kind in Harts- 
burg. I don’t understand matters quite yet,” said she, looking puz- 
zled ; “ but I suppose I shall after a while. I was surprised to hear 
that you were expected to-day. How do you “chance to be down 
here ?” 

“Oh, I—I am staying with Godfrey Seymour,” said he, smiling a 
little. ‘ What are you reading ?””’ 

She held out the book. It was a volume of the “ Faerie Queene.” 

““T wanted something that would not excite me,” she said; “and 
this is an old and dear favorite, that has gone with me many a ram- 
ble. Perhaps it is from this association that it seems to me as if it 
should always be read with bright sunshine and beautiful scenes all 
around. I am so glad to see you!” she went on, with an abrupt 
change of subject, as Annesley took the volume and began turning 
over the leaves. “I want to ask you about Lagrange. I feel as if 
the world might have come to an end while I was lying sick in Harts- 
burg; so I really have not dared to write to anybody. Tell me some- 
thing, please, Mr. Annesley.” 

“What shall I tell you?” asked Mr. Annesley, becoming much 
interested in the “ Faerie Queene.” 

“ Any thing,” answered she, impatiently. ‘Don’t look that way, 
or I shall think there is something you don’t want me to know. Mr, 
Annesley ’—growing pale—“ tell me, please, is there any thing ? ” 

“On my honor, not a thing,” answered Morton, hastily, quite star- 
tled by her sudden change of color. “ What should there be? and, 
if there was any thing, why should I not tell you? I—I’ll go and 
bring Mrs. Lester to you, if you don’t get your color back,” he added, 
becoming more acarmed. 

“No, don’t!” said she, holding out her hand as he half turned to 
go. “Stop; the color will come back in a minute. I fancy your 
fright is only an excuse to escape from my questions,” she went on, 
smiling faintly. “I have not asked them yet, you know. Did you 
see Mrs. Marks before you left Lagrange ? ” 

“ Yes, I saw her, and she was quite well. Please let me go and 
get you something—some water or wine.” 

“T need nothing at all; thank you. Did Mrs, Marks say any thing 
to you with regard to me or my absence ?”’ 

Poor Morton cast about in his mind for an evasive answer, found 
none, and plunged headlong at a reckless truth, 

“She mentioned you, of course, and expressed great concern at 
your absence. You—she—it seems you did not tell her how long you 
meant to be away?” 

“ How could I, when I had no idea of any thing like this? It is 
like a dream,” she said. “You don’t know how strangely vague 
every thing seems. Almostgimmediately after I arrived in Saxford, 
things waver and grow dim in my recollection. I stayed there two or 
three days—longer, perhaps—waiting for Father Martin. I think, in 
fact Iam sure, that the fever was on me then. My remembrance of 
those days is of continued, dull, heavy pain, and burning thirst. If 
I had been myself, of course, I should have gone back to Tallahoma ; 
but I was full of cowardice and terror—terror of a person whom I 
did not like—and I had no control over my nerves. Day by day this 
grew worse, until it became a wild desire for flight. My last tangible 
recollection is of making up my mind to leave Saxford and going to 
sell my watch, for I had brought very little money with me. After 
that, every thing is a blank till I waked up in Hartsburg, and they 
told me I had been at death's door. I don’t know what they think 
of me in Tallahoma. It has been six weeks, you know, since I left 
there—but I have felt a quietness about it that amazes myself. Iam 
glad to come back to life; but it seems as if many things that trou- 
bled me before have dwindled in importance, have less, far less power 
to disturb me than they formerly had.” 

“Then that is one good result, at least, arising from your ill- 
ness.” 

She looked a little startled. 

“ Why, is there any thing that I must hear ?” 

“ How quick you are to suspect what has no existence! There is 
nothing at all that I knowof. Iam simply glad that you have reached 
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an enviable state of indifference to things sublunary, which are more 
often disagreeable than pleasant.” 

“T did not say I was indifferent. I hope I never shall be. I 
think indifferent people have hardly a right to live in a world that is 
full of things to take interest in. Never mind about that, however. 
Tell me how many days it has been since you left Lagrange.” 

“Days!” He first stared, then hesitated. “It has been a month 
since I left home.” 

“Indeed!” The extreme of astonishment was in her face and in 
her voice. “ A month!” she repeated. “Then you must have been 
elsewhere? You cannot have been here all that time ?” 

“If by here you mean Apalatka, I am obliged to confess that I 
have been here all the time.” 

“ But, Mr. Annesley—” 

“Well, Miss Tresham ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, coloring. “Iwas so much sur- 
prised that I was on the point of being very uncivil. I was about to 
ask what you had been doing here.” 

She spoke with perfect unconsciousness; but her words seemed 
charged with meaning to Morton. He had gone in search of her with 
one fixed purpose in his mind: he had waited to see her, steadily re- 
solved to accomplish that purpose as soon as practicable; and now, 
here was the opportunity to do it. Morton did not fear his fate very 
much, as his frank assertion to Mr. Warwick on the night that 
Katharine lay, as they thought, dying, plainly showed. Poor fellow! 
He had been so spoiled and humored, so praised and taught to con- 
sider himself irresistible all his life, that the wonder was, not that he 
had a little vanity, but that he had half so much honest humility. 
There was nothing of offensive puppyism—in fact, there was nothing 
of puppyism at all—in his belief that Miss Tresham would accept 
him. He wondered at it himself, and, despite his apparent grounds 
for confidence, could not help doubting it a little. He even flushed 
suddenly at her last words, more like a boy than like a man of the 
world ; then looked straight at her with his clear eyes. 

“J will tell you what I have been doing here,” he said. “I have 
been waiting to see you.” 

“To see me!” repeated Katharine. She was stupid just then, and 
it did not occur to her what he meant. On the contrary, her head 
was so full of Tallahoma, and St. John, and Mrs. Gordon, that she 
turned pale again, and gave a low, trembling cry. “I knew it,” she 
said. “You have something to tell me. © Mr. Annesley, pray be 
kind and tell it at once.” 

“T think Iam the most bungling fellow that ever lived!” cried 
Annesley, out of patience with himself. “This is the third time I 
have startled you without any earthly reason for it. Please believe, 
once for all, that there is nothing I could tell you if I wanted to—of 
a disagreeable nature, I mean. There is something I wish to tell 
you, and mean to tell you,” he went on, hurriedly; “ but it certainly 
cannot have the merit of novelty, and I hope it will not be disagree- 
able to you. Miss Tresham, do I need to tell it? Don’t you know— 
you, without any help from me—why F came here, and why I have 
remained ? ” 

In a second she knew what he meant. A flush came over the pale 
face, then died away, leaving it paler than ever. Looking at her, An- 
nesley was startled; he did not know whether to hope or to fear. 
Only one thing was certain—a good sign, it is usually considered— 
she did not speak. Still there was something about her, now as 
ever, which kept him at a distance, which made him speak with 
humility when there was every reasonable ground for speaking with 
hope. 

“ Miss Tresham,” he said, “don’t be angry with me. I only mean 
this: that I love you so well I cannot keep silent longer. I—what is 
the use of talking!” said the young man, with a sudden, passionate 
burst of excitement. ‘“‘ You are every thing in the world to me; 
words are too poor to tell you what you are. I never knew what love 
was till your face kindled it in my heart. I should have spoken long 
ago if—if you had given me one sign of encouragement. But you are 
so cold, so self-contained. Even now—” 

He stopped suddenly—stopped without any apparent cause—and, 
turning, walked away. 

He was right. Words were too poor to tell her what he felt, to 
utter the great love, the faithful, honest devotion which lay at her 
feet ready for hers to take up and make her own. But then, again, 
no words were needed to tell him that he had spoken in vain, that 





there was no answer to his passionate pleading in that averted face, 
that the hand lying so lightly on the arm of her chair would never be 
extended to him, never—ah, never! The knowledge came on him 
with a rush—a force that was equivalent to a physical blow. He 
stopped, turned pale, and walked to the other end of the room. Then 
there was a silence. A bird just outside of the window was twitter- 
ing and trilling as if in the very exuberance of happy content, a rip- 
ple of gay voices and laughter sounded across the hall from the draw- 
ing-room, and a gardener just below the terrace sung to himself a 
negro melody as he spaded. 

Katharine was the first to speak, her voice telling nothing of the 
struggle it had been to command it, as she uttered his name. He 
came back instantly, a light of wistful hope in his eyes that touched 
her heart, and gave her tones a sort of quiver when she went on: 

“Mr. Annesley, forgive me that I did not speak. You surprised 
me so much, and I—I am not very strong yet. What can I say?” 
she added, after a moment’s pause, “It seems useless to tell you that 
I am grateful for the honor you have done me. I admire you so much, 
Iesteem you so highly, that I shail be prouder all my life, and yet 
sadder, too, to think that you should have loved me. But you know 
—ah, why have you been so foolish ?—you know it cannot be!” 

“T only know that it depends on you,” said Annesley. “On noth- 
ing—on nobody else. Understand this, you hold my life in your 
hands. Keep it, or throw it away, just as you please; all the same, 
it is yours,” 

“Hush!” said Katharine, gently. ‘Pray, don’t talk like that. 
Your life—ah, Mr. Annesley, how much you have forgotten when you 
speak soto me. Your life can be nothing to me, my life less than 
nothing to you. Nota single interest or possibility of one crosses, or 
can cross, the other. Why have you forgotten this?” 

“Rather ask why I should remember—why I should believe it.” 

“You know it is impossible,” said she, speaking with an earnest- 
ness that startled him. “You have acted on a sudden impulse—a 
generous impulse, I am sure—but you must see and feel that it is im- 
possible; that I am nothing, that I never can be any thing to you.” 

“You are every thing to me,” he answered, standing before her, 
pale and resolute, determined evidently to obtain a definite answer 
before he left her presence. 

“T—oh, how foolish Iam!” said Katharine, as a sudden rush of 
tears ended her sentence almost before it was begun. She was foolish 
—very foolish—but this was a great temptation; and that fact may, 
perhaps, excuse her. How forlorn she felt, just now, especially, 
among strangers, and without a single friend on whom it was possible 
to rely ; and, in the very midst of this loneliness, a hand was extended, 
a voice spoke, and she knew that care, kindness, home, wealth, posi- 
tion, best of all, earnest love, was offered to her. Was it strange that, 
realizing this, her resolve almost failed, her heart gave a great pang 
when she tried to speak the words that would put them forever from 
her? 

“Don’t distress yourself,” said Annesley, to whom the last, worst 
evil of earth was the evil of seeing a woman’s tears; “ pray, don’t 
distress yourself; I shall never forgive myself if youdo! I think I 
had better go,” he said, desperately; “I shall make you ill if I stay 
any longer. All this agitation must do you harm. I will come again 
to-morrow. Please think of what I have said, and—and try to make 
up your mind to come to me. I think I could make you happy, if you 
would,” he added, wistfully, “and I am sure you could make me more 
than happy.” 

With these words he left the room, Katharine making not am 
effort to detain him. In truth, she was literally incapable of doing so. 
Weakness and agitation together had proved too much for her. She 
was so completely exhausted that, after he was gone, she could hardly 
remember where she was, or what had happened. 

When Morton went back round the terrace (for his exit, like his 
entrance, was by way of the window), he found that Miss Vernon had 
disappeared, and that Seymour was standing by the horses, smoking 
a cigar, and looking rather gloomy. 

“ Have you spoken to the good people in the house?” asked An- 
nesley, coming up. “I wonder if it is necessary to do so before we 

9” 

“No, I have not,” answered Godfrey, with a start. “And I don’t 
think it is necessary. They are not ceremonious people, or people 
likely to be offended. If you have finished your visit, we might 9% 
well be off. As certainly as we go in, we shall have to stay to dinner.” 
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“Let us be off, by all means, then,” said Annesley, springing into 
his saddle with ungrateful haste. 

The other followed his example, and, riding briskly, they were soon 
out of the Lester domain. The Seymour place was several miles dis- 
tant. They had ridden a mile or two before Annesley roused suffi- 
ciently from his own abstraction to notice his companion. 

“What is the matter, Godfrey?” he asked. “You don’t seem 
like yourself—you don’t even look like yourself.” 

Godfrey rolled a cloud of blue smoke from between his lips before 
he answered. Then he laughed shortly. 

“ A man is apt to look gloomy after he has made a fool of himself,” 
he said. “I have made an egregious foo! of myself; so, as a logical 
conclusion, I have a right to look gloomy. It is only the old story,” 
he went on, meeting Annesley’s eye. “Every six months, regularly, 
for the last three years, I have asked Irene Vernon to marry me. She 
has told me, regularly, in the gentlest and kindest manner, that she 
cannot think of such a thing. Each time I say to myself that it shall 
be the last time; yet I go back and commit the same absurdity over 
again. With the best possible intentions to the contrary, I committed 
it again this morning.” 

“ And the result ?” : 

“The result was that I made her cry, and that I should like to 
give myself a sound drubbing, if that would do any good.” 

“Cry!” repeated Annesley, somewhat aghast. “Good Heavens! 
I wonder if women always cry on occasions of the kind?” 

“Not if we may believe the testimony of some lucky fellows,” said 
Seymour, dryly. ‘ However, I don’t think a man is worth much until 
he has been rejected once or twice,” he added, resignedly. ‘It is 
like getting well thrashed at school—part of that sound, but unpleas- 
ant process called ‘finding one’s level.’ One or two straightforward 
noes would not do you any harm, niy good fellow.” 

“Thanks. I suppose you mean that I am a puppy?” 

“No; I only mean that you are a little conceited, as, perhaps, you 
have some right to be. If you won’t consider me impertinent, have 
you ever been rejected ?” 

“ Never!” said Morton, who had reasons of his own for being reti- 
cent on this point. 

“Then you have some of the needful discipline of life yet to under- 
go. Let that be your consolation when the time of your discomfiture 
comes.” 

“T hope it may never come!” said Annesley, with perfect sincerity. 

But, in his heart, he could not help thinking that there was a very 
good chance of its coming on the morrow. 


[TO BE CONTINUVUED.] 





SODA-WATER. 


— manufacture of aérated waters, or water thoroughly impreg- 
nated with carbonic-acid gas, was first attempted on a large 
scale in Geneva, Switzerland, between 1790 and 1795, by an apothe- 
cary named Gosse. He invented a very simple and cheap method by 
which he succeeded in manufacturing as much as forty thousand bot- 
tles of his celebrated “ Eau de Seltz” per annum, for which he found 
arapid sale. About three years subsequently, in 1798, his partner, a 
Mr. Paul, founded the first establishment of the kind in Paris, where, 
besides Seltzer and soda water, he successfully imitated nearly all the 
mineral waters of France and Germany. Seeing his success, other 
manufactories soon sprung up all over Europe, where specialties of 
the mineral waters most in use were produced, more particularly 
Seltzer-water, which was made to a very high degree of perfection, and 
could, in fact, hardly be distinguished from the natural product of 
Germany, even by connoisseurs of mineral waters. 

But long before that, as early as 1648, experiments had been made 
to impregnate pure water with carbonic-acid gas. Van Helmont was 
the first to undertake these experiments, and he was followed by 
Venel in France, in 1750; by Priestley, in 1768, and at a later period 
by such eminent chemists as Berzelius, Black, Bischoff, and others. 

The first treatise on the synthesis of artificially-aérated and min- 
eral waters was published by Venel in 1775, and five years later, in 
1780, appeared in Paris Dr. Duchanoy’s work, entitled “Essays on 
the Art of imitating Mineral Waters.” It is, however, to Struve, who 


‘devoted his whole life to the investigation and reproduction of min- 
‘eral waters, that we are most indebted for the progress in this now 





very important branch of modern manufacture. Struve’s investiga- 
tions and discoveries were taken up by the celebrated English machin- 
ist Bramah, one of the most distinguished engineers of his time, and 
the inventor of the hydrostatic press, the Bramah complication-lock, 
the manufacture of lead-pipe by pressure, etc., and, finally, the invent- 
or of what is now called, after its first inventor, the Bramah system 
of soda-water manufacture. 

It may here be proper to remark that the name given to this popu- 
lar beverage is a misnomer, as soda-water does not contain any soda, 
nor, in fact, any other alkali. The proper name should be carbonie- 
acid water, as soda-water is simply neither more nor less than pure 
water charged with carbonic-acid gas. The various medicinal and . 
mineral waters are made by adding the peculiar salts and minerals to 
this carbonized water, in the same proportion as that in which it 
exists in the water at the natural springs. Thus Vichy, Kissingen, 
Piillna, and Congress waters, which can be obtained bottled or on 
draught in the druggists’ shops, are, in most cases, very perfect imi- 
tations of these waters as found at the springs, and may be used as 
effectively as the natural waters in cases for which these are pre- 
scribed. What is commonly known as soda-water, however, contains, 
when pure, none of these foreign salts or alkalies, but simply carbonic- 
acid gas, to which alone is attributable its sparkling and exhilarating 
qualities. 

Carbonic acid usually exists as an invisible gas. It forms an im- 
portant part of the atmosphere we breathe, and is found in every part 
of the human body. As it is considerably heavier than the atmos- 
phere itself, it is generally found in low places, such as cellars and 
deep wells. The cold water in such wells retains or absorbs large 
quantities of this gas, which renders the water sparkling. The supe- 
rior quality of the water in such wells and sparkling springs has been 
known for ages, and it has been sought and used as a grateful beverage 
from the remotest times. Such sparkling spring-water is simply natu- 
ral carbonic-acid water, containing, however, less carbonic acid than 
the sparkling waters prepared by art. 

I recently investigated the process of manufacture of carbonic- 
acid water at the largest establishment of this kind in this country, or 
in the world, in company with several friends and a bevy of young 
ladies. The factory, which we visited, employs in the busy season 
more than three hundred workmen, and does not confine itself to the 
manufacture of soda-water, but contains large and extensive shops 
for the manufacture of machinery and apparatus for producing and 
dispensing soda and mineral waters, and the different kinds of fruit- 
syrups and flavors used in connection with them. 

On entering these extensive and noisy works, the first place we 
visited was the marble-mill. In the yard outside, we found heavy 
blocks of gray or yellow-white marble, of a coarse grain, piled up in 
large pyramids and stacks, while smaller heaps of the same material 
were stowed away under a wooden shed. Inside the building were 
heavy rollers, revolved by steam-power, under which the marble is 
crushed and ground until it becomes almost as fine as sand. This 
mill grinds from sixty to eighty barrels of marble a day, each barrel 
containing about four hundred pounds of dust. The marble selected 
for this purpose comes from Kentucky, and is perfectly free from iron 
or other impurities, which would, when in contact with the acids in the+ 
machines, generate gases that would pass into the soda-water with 
the carbonic acid, and give the water a very nauseous taste, besides 
making it unwholesome. In an adjoining room this dust is packed 
into strong barrels and coopered up, ready for exportation and sale 
to other soda-water manufacturers; and here, also, is a machine for 
making pure tin pipe, which is turned out at the rate of from one to 
two tons a week. Ordinary tin pipe has been found to contain many 
impurities which contaminate the water conveyed through it, besides 
affecting the durability of the pipe. Here nothing but pure Banca tin 
is employed, containing no alloy or foreign matter whatever, and 
drawn in a considerable thickness, so as to render it strong and du- 
rable. 

From this room, where we were all plentifully besprinkled with 
dust, which made the ladies’ chignons look as if they had been 
recently powdered, we went into the building where the soda-water ie 
manufactured. There were no fires and no steam-machinery visible 
there; every thing was quiet, and only one man in attendance, On 
one side of the room stood a curious-looking machine, consisting of 
three large cylinders made of iron, and rounded off at both ends, rest- 
ing upon a heavy iron frame, parallel with each other. From the 
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ends of these cylinders facing us protruded three iron rods, each with 
a crank and a handle for turning it round, thereby revolving an agi- 
fator inside, that stirs up the ground marble, acid, and water, con- 
tained in the generator, as one of these cylinders is called. On top of 
the two outside ones stand two smaller half-cylinders, or vases, also 
made of iron, with a rounded bottom and flat top, and the whole of 
these cylinders and half-cylinders are connected with each other by a 
complicated system of lead and tin pipe, over which rises, fixed against 
the wall, a large dial pressure-gauge. 

Our polite conductor proceeded to explain to us how the soda- 
water is manufactured in this machine. “ First,” he said, “we put 
our pulverized marble into this cylinder to the right, which is called 
the generator, and is lined with a thick coating of lead- inside, to re- 
sist the action of the acid. Water is then poured on the marble-dust, 
and the whole is stirred up by turning this crank and thus revolving 
the heavy agitator inside, which is made of gun-metal. Our next 
process is to fill the vitriol-chamber, which is the iron vase, also lined 
with lead, on top of the generator, with sulphuric acid, and this is 
permitted to run slowly and by degrees down upon the marble-dust 
and water underneath, the stream of vitriol being controlled by this 
lever, which moves a valve in the bottom of the chamber. The sul- 
phuric acid, having a stronger affinity to the lime in the marble than 
the carbonic acid, liberates this in the form of a gas, and combines 
with the lime to form plaster of Paris, The marble has thus, through 
the action of the acid, been separated in its two main components— 
carbonic acid and lime; the former as a liberated gas, exercising a 
very considerable pressure upon the cylinder in which it is gen- 
erated. Don’t be afraid, ladies,” he continued, smiling, seeing that 
some of the ladies of our party prepared to beat a precipitate 
retreat from the vicinity of this slumbering Vulcan; “ this cylinder 
has been tested to resist a pressure of five hundred pounds to the 
square inch, and the pressure is at present””—casting a glance at the 
gauge—“ only about one hundred and eighty.” This statement seemed 
to reassure the ladigs—so much so, that one of them, a lovely little 
brunette of seventeen, had the audacity to declare, in the very pres- 
ence of that mighty machine, that she would never drink soda-water 
again, because there was vitriol in it. 

“ Soda would be bad enough, I am sure,” she said ; “ but vitriol— 
ugh !—” 

“TI beg your pardon, ma’am,” said our cicerone, interrupting her ; 

“ the vitriol does not enter into the composition of the soda-water at 
all, as you will presently see, when I have explained. It merely serves 
to liberate the gas, which then proceeds through these pipes to the 
other two cylinders that are called the fountains, and are lined with 
porcelain inside. In these the gas is thoroughly washed and cleansed, 
and every atom of vitriol or impure vapors and particles extracted 
from it. It passes through lime and water first in one fountain, and 
then passes into the other, where this process is again repeated. The 
gas, now perfectly pure, then passes-up into the gas-chamber, which 
is this other vase, right opposite the vitriol-chamber. This is 
also lined with porcelain, and forms a receptacle for storing and 
still farther purifying the gas, now ready to be pressed into the 
water.” 
* We further learned that one barrel of ground marble, and one 
carboy (about one hundred and sixty-five pounds) of sulphuric acid, 
will produce gas enough for the manufacture of nine thousand six 
hundred bottles of soda-water. Marble is generally used in this 
manufacture on account of its purity and cheapness; but a great 
variety of materials can be used instead of it in the same machine, if 
circumstances should make this desirable. Common chalk, whiting, 
carbonate of soda, or, in fact, nearly all materials and minerals con- 
taining the carbonic acid in great quantities, and having at the same 
time greater affinity for sulphuric acid than for this fixed gas, may 
be used. But as the cost of carbonate of soda is nearly twenty times 
greater than that of marble-dust, and the quality of the gas produced 
from this material is not so pure, it is now but very seldom employed 
in the manufacture of soda-water. 

The next operation witnessed, was the impregnation of pure water 
with the carbonic-acid gas, or, in other words, the making of soda- 
water. A large iron fountain, or receptable, being two-thirds full of 

Croton, a flexible pipe leading from the gas-chamber on the machine, 
is adjusted to the mouth-piece of the fountain. A stop-cock is then 
opened, and the gas rapidly fills the remaining third of the fountain, 
which is, meanwhile, rocked to and fro on a cradle, or “rocker,” by 





steam-power, which motion facilitates the absorbing of the gas by the 
water. It takes about sixteen minutes to charge a fountain, which is 
then ready for transportation to one of the numerous establishments 
where soda-water is sold by the glass, but not made on the premises. 
Some of these shops often exhaust as many as twelve tountains, of 
from ten to sixteen gallons apiece, during a hot day in the season. 

While we were there, one of the heavy, substantially-built trucks, 
drawn by a splendid team of stout bay horses, was being loaded with 
charged fountains to be distributed throughout the city. As this 
factory alone supplies over five hundred establishments with soda- 
water, this delivery-branch of the business is of very great impor- 
tance, and is at the same time very expensive, owing to the heavy and 
unwieldy character of the load. To reduce the cost of transportation, 
and at the same time facilitate the handling and placing in position 
the fountains, steel has been to some extent substituted for cast- 
iron in the manufacture of these fountains. The steel used for this 
purpose is imported in sheets of a uniform size from England, where 
it is made to order, and is of great strength and flexibility. It was at 
first doubtful if fountains made of this slight and thin material could 
resist the enormous pressure which required cast-iron, of more than an 
inch in thickness, to withstand ; but experiments have so far proved 
that the steel fountains are fully capable of resisting a weight of over 
five hundred pounds to the square inch, which is much more than is 
ever put upon them. These new and improved fountains will now be 
manufactured of a uniform size, and made entirely of pressed and 
hammered steel, with an inside lining of Banca tin. They only weigh 
about one-fifth as much as the iron fountains of the same capacity, 
and are in every respect equally strong and durable. 

We next visited the room in which the iron fountains are being 
“glazed,” or lined with porcelain, which is fused upon the interior at 
a red heat by a patented process, used only by this firm. As the fires 
were out that day, we did not witness this operation, however, but 
passed through to the coppersmith’s shop, where copper fountains are 
made. Here our ears were greeted by a din of hammering that defies 
description. About forty men were at work, hammering away upon 
the bright copper cylinders. To hear what was said or explained 
was, of course, impossible, until the men, upon a signal from our con- 
ductor, stopped their work, and every thing became suddenly silent. 

We then saw how these fountains are hammered into shape, and 
how another fountain, made of sheet-tin of the same exact shape, but a 
trifle smaller, is put inside the copper one and soldered on, thus mak- 
ing really a tin fountain with only a copper casing. Upon another 
signal, work began again, and almost deafened us before we had a 
chance to escape. 

On our way to the marble-shop, where large and heavy marble 
slabs are wrought, cut, polished, etc., to be used in manufacturing 
and building the different kinds and patterns of soda-water apparatus 
that can now be seen in almost every druggist’s shop and other es- 
tablishments where this beverage is sold, our conductor furnished us 
with some statistics in regard to the magnitude of this business. 
“ Our eleven factory-buildings,” he said, “ occupy a total area of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand two hundred and fifty square feet. 
The buildings are all of stone, brick, and iron, and built in the most 
substantial way, as you can see for yourselves. The different depart- 
ments in these buildings are very numerous, and comprise, besides the 
places we have already visited, a marble-workshop, a brass-foundery, 
the blacksmith’s shop, wheelwright’s shop, carpenter’s shop, syrup- 
factory, fruit-extract factory, machine-shop, paint-shop, brass-finish- 
ing, chasing, electrotyping, silver-plating, and burnishing shops, tin- 
smith’s shop, shops for plumbing and marble-fitting, etc., storage for 
glass-ware, siphons, bottle-stoppers, etc., and storehouse for tools and 
shop-materials, packing-room, stables, trucking and delivery, business 
offices and warerooms. Of materials, we used last year about two 
thousand tons of marble; of iron, three hundred and fifty tons; cop- 
per, one hundred thousand pounds; tin, thirty thousand pounds; 
coal, eight hundred tons; lead, twenty thousand pounds; zinc, twelve 
thousand pounds; silver, two thousand ounces; and of sulphuric 
acid, two hundred thousand pounds.” 

There are in the basement of the main building of this establish- 
ment two fire-proof vaults, which occupy two thousand five hundred 
square feet, and contain five steam-boilers, each three by thirty feet 
in dimensions, the steam engine being of thirty-horse power. Ina 
wing of this building an elevated platform, seven feet square, reaches 








every story, for conveying machinery, fountains, marble, etc., from 
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one floor to another. Altogether this factory is replete with labor- 
saving appurtenances and appliances, but, notwithstanding, it takes 
over three hundred workmen daily to keep the factory going in the 
summer, or busy season. In the fall and winter months, only about 
one-half of that number are employed. 

In the marble workshop we saw many beautiful specimens of 


| 


finely-colored marbles, and here, for the first time, we saw the whole | 
inside machinery and workings of the apparatus (which is very simple | 


indeed) from which the soda-water is sold in the shops. 
is done to prevent the water from coming in contact with any metal 
whatever except pure tin. All the pipes, coolers, valves, and 
faucets, are made of this material, or have a thick inside coating of 


Every thing 


escape with the liquid through the neck of the bottle, but must al- 
ways remain inside ready for use. This new patent bottlé is, there- 
fore, closed from the inside. The stopper, being somewhat longer 
than the internal diameter of the bottle, cannot turn over, and the 
proper end of it is thus always presented to the mouth of the bottle. 
This, while in an inverted position, is filled by a machine invented for 
the purpose. Being composed chiefly of hard wood or glass, heavier 
than the liquid in the bottle, the stopper falls readily to its seat, and 
is there sustained by the inside pressure of the water when the bot- 
tle is full, The greater the pressure the tighter the stopper fits, and 
leakage is thus rendered impossible. Besides, this bottle has the ad- 


| vantage over the old style that no instrument, knife, etc., is required 


it. The syrups are not allowed to touch any kind of metal at all, but | 


are enclosed in glass tanks, with glass stoppers and valves. Great 
care is necessary in the manufacture of this apparatus, to preserve 


the waters and syrups perfectly pure and free from contamination | 
from metals, which would not only impart an unpleasant taste to the | 


water, but might, to a certain extent, even make it injurious. Not- 
withstanding the extensive use of these aérated beverages, the con- 
sumption would, doubtless, be fourfold if the apparatus for producing 
and dispensing them had always been such as to furnish an arti- 
cle free from injurious metallic contamination, But the manufacture 
of mavhinery and apparatus for this purpose has, of late years, reached 
such a degree of perfection that no danger of this kind need now be 
feared. I should still, however, advise the consumers of this innocent 


and grateful beverage always to procure it from some respectable | 
store or establishment, and not from the numerous small stands on | 


the street-corners during the summer; at the latter places, very 
frequently, apparatus of a cheap, and consequently less careful, con- 
struction is used. 

After visiting the brass-foundery and silver-plating and electrotyp- 
ing shops, we came to the syrup-factory, where we had a taste, all 
round, of the various kinds of syrups and fruit-extracts there made. 
These comprise forty-eight different kinds, and we found them all of 
an excellent quality and flavor. Next we came to the bottling depart- 
ment, and there had a chance to see how soda-water is bottled under 
a high pressure. How this was done, had always been a mystery to 
me. I had years ago seen them bottle the natural “Seltzerwasser,” 
at the little village of Nieder Selters, in the duchy of Nassau, in Ger- 
many, which was at that time, done by hand, by a very clumsy 
method, by which at least two-thirds of the attempts te fill the stone 
bottles were failures, and the water wasted. I had an idea that the 
Yankees would have an improved method, and I was not disappointed. 
By the bottling-machines of American invention that we here saw, 
sixty dozen bottles can be filled, corked, and tied, by one single ma- 
chine in one hour; and four hundred dozen in ten hours are frequently 
accomplished. Bottles, varying in size from a quart champagne-bottle 
to a half-pint soda-water, can be filled and tightly corked and wired 
by the same machine with equal ease. Each machine is furnished 
with a metal safety-screen, which operates with the machine, and re- 
quires no attention, while it effectually shields the operator from fly- 
ing glass pieces in case of the bursting of a bottle, which occasionally 
occurs. Without this safety-screen, serious accidents have been of 
frequent occurrence, and many a bottler has lost an eye, or been 
otherwise mutilated and disfigured by the exploding of a defective 
bottle while being filled. 

A new kind of soda-water bottles is now rapidly taking the place 
of the ones hitherto commonly in use, and will by next season, no 
doubt, be generally adopted everywhere where soda-water is bottled. 

It is a fact, to which all in this business testify, that one of the 
principal expenses in bottling soda-water, etc., is the cost of the 
corks. The expense of corks for a bottle used the average number 
of times during one season largely exceeds the cost of the bottle, as 
the cork serves but once, and is then lost. Besides, in consequence 
of defective corks, much leakage ensues, causing loss of labor and 
materials. Securing corks in the bottle by means of wires or strings 
also adds largely to the cost. It has, therefore, long been a desidera- 
tum with the manufacturers and bottlers of soda-water to find a sub- 
stitute for corks which could serve more effectually than these, and 
then remain attached to the bottle, and serve to close it a number of 
times, or, in fact, as long as the bottle itself should last. 

After many experiments this was at last practically accomplished 
by having a stopper made of glass, or some other material, which 
closes the bottle from the inside, and is of such a size that it cannot 








to open it and remove the cork. A smart blow with the hand upon 
the top of the stopper, which protrudes about half an inch over the 
mouth of the bottle, causes it to fall to the bottom, and the enclosed 
liquid is at once liberated without any failure or tedious efforts to get 
the cork out. To prove its practicability we opened quite a number 
of bottles filled with soda-water and wines impregnated with carbonic. 
acid gas and corked in this novel manner, which seemed to us entirely 
successful. 

Although there were yet a great many things of interest to be seen 
in this vast establishment—which is, in fact, the only one of its kind 
in the world—we found it impossible to protract our visit longer. 
Our particular object in calling had been to witness the manufacture, 
bottling, ete., of soda-water, and this branch of the business we had 
thoroughly “ done,” so that nothing more remained to be seen. 

“Tf I were a bachelor-gentleman,” said one of the ladies, “and 
had to take my meals in a restaurant, as a good many of them have 
to do (poor souls!), I should always like first to take a peep into the 
kitchen and see if every thing there was clean and how the meals 
were prepared, Likewise, when drinking a glass of soda-water, I al- 
ways wished to know how that is made, and if every thing about it, 
and the materials from which it is made, were clean and pure. From 
what I have seen here to-day, I, for my part, shall certainly enjoy my 
glass of soda in the future a great deal more than I have done hither- 
to when doubting its composition.” 

I must own that I had myself during our visit got a much higher 
opinion of the importance of this still very young branch of industry, 
so decidedly American and original, than I had before, and, from con- 
sidering soda-water as a mere luxury of little commercial importancé, 
my eyes were opened to the fact that, in one factory in New York 
alone, over three hundred people are employed in its manufacture and 
in the production of apparatus for its transportation, dispensing, 
bottling, and manufacture, at other places. 

This industry is preéminently American, and it is but of late years 
that it has begun to be imitated in Europe. Machinery for the manu- 
facture of this beverage, and the magnificent apparatus for drawing 
it, are now exported in great quantities to France and Germany, and 
before long the American traveller in those countries can, in their large 
cities, obtain a glass of genuine, good, sparkling soda—a luxury that 
could hitherto in its full perfection be enjoyed only in the United 
States. 

Louis BaGorr, 





POSSESSED. 


TURING my youth I suffered from a naturally-delicate constitu- 
tion, I was pale, feeble, and sickly, but from no decided dis- 
ease. A dreamy, quiet cast of temperament caused me to shrink 
from the rough sports of my brothers; the contact of strangers was 
equally disagreeable, and I seldom strayed from home. Indeed, I 
lived almost entirely within myself, although by no means devoid of nat-, 
ural affection ; on the contrary, my emotions were strong, and my sym- 
pathy easily aroused. How it happened that I acquired a love of 
learning I do not know, all the outward circumstances by which I was 
surrounded tending to foster any thing rather than intellectual habits, 
for our family, although each member possessed a common education, 
were strictly practical; but this difference in my disposition cut me 
off from their pursuits, and I found my chief enjoyment in the vol- 
umes of a library to which I obtained access. 
Perhaps it was the sedentary life I led, the close confinement, and 
lack of exercise, that brought on a violent attack of sickness when 
I was in my nineteenth year, so that I lay for several weeks com- 
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pletely prostrated. During two or three days my life hung as in a 
balance,-which a breath might have turned and launched me beyond 
the confines of time. However, the disease succumbed to the per- 
severing attention of experienced nurses. I arose from my weary 
bed and found my physical health slowly improving, but from that 
period I was subject at irregular intervals to what the physician pro- 
nounced temporary delirium, which I knew he used as a milder term 
for insanity. 

But it was not insanity. I never lost control of my mind, but I 
lost control of my body. It obeyed a will that was not my own. A 
mighty antagonistic power seemed to creep over my brain, which im- 
pelled my movements and held my struggling soul in subjection. I 
presented the singular phenomenon of one person governed by two 
separate and distinct wills, for my mind was not disordered, but only 
mastered by superior strength. In this strange condition I would see 
familiar objects magnified, exaggerated, and contorted, in an atmos- 
phere varying with all colors, at the same time being perfectly con- 
scious of their real appearance. I would hear sounds sweet and mu- 
sical grow into wails of heart-rending despair. I could recognize my 
friends when they were present, but was forced to regard them with 
the cold eye of a stranger. I would commit acts that no human 
agency could have compelled me to do when my faculties were un- 
trammelled. I never submitted without a struggle, and always felt 
conscious that, if I could but once resist this seemingly-invincible 
power, if I could but once disregard its promptings, I should be free ; 
but my soul was fettered. 

The attacks were never of long duration. They always left me 
utterly exhausted, and it would sometimes require a week to recruit 
my expended strength. I could afterward recall every incident with 
the most distinct minuteness, for they were branded in characters of 
fireon my memory. Vainly I asserted again and again that it was 
not delirium, that I was foreed into subjection to some mysterious 
power I could not withstand ; my statements made no impression 
upon the physician, who evidently considered mine but a common 
case of one suffering from attacks of temporary insanity, and, when 
I persisted in my statement, he forbade any further reference to the 
subject. However, I could not prevent my mind from continually 
dwelling upon it in secret. What was this so foreign, so antagonistic 
to myself that mastered my will, that controlled my actions, that 
made me literally another being? Why did I not shake off this evil 
influence and be free? I felt perfectly conscious of possessing the 
power, but was not able to arouse it from a latent condition. 

As Ihave said before, I was naturally of a studious disposition, 
and I now turned my attention to metaphysics. I read works, an- 
cient and modern, on its different branches ; I studied medical treatises 
on insanity, and, the more I learned, the more thoroughly convinced 
I became that I was not suffering from mental aberration. Constant 
brooding over my disease greatly wore upon my physical strength ; 
travelling was recommended, in hopes that change of climate and 
scene might benefit my health. My old aversion to strangers clung 
to me, and, although possessed by a restlessness to which I was 
wholly unaccustomed, I persistently refused to leave home ; no argu- 
ments could gain my consent, so that my friends were forced to give 
up the project in despair. 

One morning, when more than the usual gloom oppressed my 
spirits, I made an effort to arouse myself and throw off the melan- 
choly that was settling upon me, which each day I felt to be growing 
more confirmed. I was sitting by a window, which stood wide 
open, and, just outside, a caged canary was singing and fluttering its 
feathers in the warm spring sunshine. The little bird was my par- 
ticular property, and I regarded it with an affection which is rarely 
bestowed upon pets. With the exception of my young sister, a child 
about four years of age, this was the only living thing that I had 
taken any interest in since my sickness. I had trained the canary 
from the shell, and the little creature seemed to repay all my care, 
for from no other member of the family would it receive caresses. I 
was so much afraid of its being accidentally injured that I never al- 
lowed it to be freed from the cage except in my presence. At my call 
it would fly about me, resting on my head, shoulders, or hands, and 
chirping in a perfect ecstasy of enjoyment. 

I arose and opened the door of its prison, then, reseating myself, 
softly whistled while it darted into the air, wheeled once or twice, 
and descended upon my hand. Stroking its spotless yellow plumage, 
I regarded the little thing with a degree of pleasure I had not expe- 








rienced for several weeks. But sudden horror almost caused my 
heart to cease its beatings, and the perspiration started from my fore- 
head in great drops, for I felt my fingers slowly closing over the deli- 
cate bird. Although I made an attempt greater than the racking 
effort we sometimes exert in the nightmare, I had no power to re- 
strain them. The canary fluttered in my clasp. I would have 
dropped it, I would have shrieked for help, but my muscles, my voice, 
my body, cbeyed me not, and my fingers, like the steady working of 
machinery, gradually tightened their relentless grasp. In my agony 
the veins of my face protruded like lines of cordage. I heard the 
frail bones breaking beneath the crushing pressure, then my involun- 
tary grip suddenly relaxed, and the bird fell upon my knee, dead and 
mangled ! 

At the same moment I saw, through the open door, my little sister 
playing upon the grass-plat; and, almost before I was aware of mov- 
ing, or of any volition, I found myself walking rapidly toward her, 
while my fingers twitched with a convulsive, clutching movement. 
Good Heavens! I already saw her face turn purple, and heard her 
gasping breath smothered by gurgling blood. With this terrible pic- 
ture before my mental vision, my brain felt as if it would burst its 
bounds in the desperate but unavailing effort I made to turn back, to 
fly from the spot. But I could not command myself. In that moment 
I endured suffering more intense than language can describe. Per- 
haps my strange and wild appearance frightened the child; for, in 
place of holding out her arms to me, her favorite brother, she fled 
crying to the nurse, who did not observe my approach, and carried 
her into the house. Saved! unconsciously saved—saved from a fate 
too terrible to contemplate. 

I sank insensible upon the ground, and, when I recovered, found 
myself surrounded by the family, each one applying some restorative, 
for I had been in a long and death-like swoon. Slowly but distinctly 
the recollections of the events which had reduced me to this condition 
presented themselves to my memory with all their appalling horror, 
nearly depriving me again of consciousness. 

I did not refer in any manner to the subject, which was also care- 
fully avoided by all others in my presence, for fear that it might pro- 
duce renewed excitement, and my friends had no suspicion of the cir- 
cumstances which brought it about. The bird was found dead upon 
the floor, and the family imagined that it had met with some accident. 
They were evidently surprised, when the fact was communicated to 
me, that I made no remarks, for they had anticipated an outburst of 
grief. Grief! I did not suffer from grief; grief was overpowered by 
the horror that racked my brain—horror for the act I had committed, 
and the more fearful one which had been so mercifully prevented. J 
had committed? No, it was not my mind or will which had prompted 
my hand to do the deed. I was innocent, even though my fingers 
had dripped with the blood of a sister; but the frightful thought filled 
me with a terror that wrung my soul. I pondered continually upon 
it. When might not this mysterious demon again assert its evil con- 
trol over me? Strange as it may seem, I felt certain that it was some 
foreign agency—I knew not what—that mastered my will, and not the 
result of my own intellect, in a disordered condition. 

This overpowering dread of the future, of what might happen, 
which took possession of me, drove me to the decision of leaving 
home, as the best way of avoiding danger to my friends. Perhaps, 
too, if my physical health became better, I might gain strength enough 
to defy this infernal power; for, as I have said before, I possessed a 
singular consciousness that, if I could once successfully resist its 
promptings, my soul tvould be liberated from thraldom. I announced 
my determination of making a journey, without any explanation of my 
sudden change, and it was greeted with delight by my friends and 
relatives, who were anxious to hasten my departure while the humor 
was upon me; but they need not have feared any change of purpose 
on my part, for I was haunted by this terrible dread of the future, and 
I gladly said farewell for a time to my home and birthplace. 

The incidents of travel and of new scenes broke the monotony, and 
dispelled to some degree the gloom that had taken fast hold upon me. 
In a short period I found myself rapidly improving. Every week 
brought me an increase of strength, and I suffered less frequently 
from these frightful attacks. Although they occurred at longer inter- 
vals than formerly, they seemed to grow more severe in character; 
the conflict was fiercer, and my mind made a more desperate effort to 
gain the supremacy. My whole frame would be racked by the intense 
struggle which I constantly maintained, though constantly vanquished. 
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The increasing delight I took in the beauties of Nature, the con- 
tinued exercise and excitement, almost drove despair from me, and 
hope once more brightened my countenance. I began to look for- 
ward to the time when my health would be entirely restored, and my 
body and mind be in unison. I did not hope vainly, for the final con- 
flict came, and with it a strange termination of my long sufferings. 

I stood upon the side of an Eastern mountain. Above my head 
vast rocks arose in solemn grandeur, their summits lost in cano- 
pied mists which, gray and clinging, wrapped them in obscurity. 
Below, a great chasm rent the mountain; a yawning, bottomless gulf. 
While I gazed, awed by the thought of its mysterious depths, where 
no human eye had seen, where no human foot had trod, a ray of light 
struggled in and rested on gaunt trees, on snake-like ferns, damp and 
cold, that clung to its slimy sides, and on one pale flower which nodded 
in the chill draught that came up, a palpable horror, from the blackness 
of darkness. I turned away. Near the western horizon dead clouds 
were piled one above another, and their heavy shadow lay brown and 
dark upon the sullen earth. No wind stirred the forests, or rustled 
their motionless leaves, and the awe of the unbroken silence fell, with 
a dread oppression, upon my heart. 

Suddenly I was ‘seized by an ungovernable desire to possess the 
flower—the colorless flower that hung far down in the death-damp of 
the chasm. A freezing terror crept through my blood as I recognized 
this decree of a will I had never been able to disobey. I felt myself 
crawling closer to the verge of the precipice; nearer, yet nearer, until 
I sat within the very jaw of the savage gulf. My feet dangled in the 
air, and the ground quivered beneath my weight. The dead clouds 
heaved their shroud-like forms, and wavered overhead. I heard the 
rush of subterranean waters sounding a muffled requiem. The sickly 
flower, with its long stem, writhed and twisted like a serpent stretch- 
ing his folds into the air, swayed slowly back and forth, glaring at me 
like a lustreless eye. In spite of all my efforts to assert my own will, 
in spite of my clear conviction that my life was in deadly peril, I could 
not throw off the fascination that enthralled me, and was about to 
yield passively to the demoniac influence and let myself fall from the 
precipice, when a voice apparently above me, a voice that was not the 
voice of the tempter, began to utter the Lord’s Prayer. Instinctively 
I took up the invocation, which had not passed my lips for years, and 
repeated it with the fervid energy of despair, not unmingled with hope. 
As it ended, a convulsive shudder shook my frame; I drew back, or 
was drawn back—I could hardly tell which—from the verge of the 
precipice, and sank insensible upon the ground. 

How long my swoon lasted I cannot say. When I returned to 
consciousness I felt weak and exhausted in body, but my mind was 
clear and cheerful, and I had a deep internal conviction that my op- 
pressor was vanquished, and that I had at length regained control of 
my own will and my own bodily organization. 

The rays of the sun as it sank to rest, slanting through rose-colored 
avenues, fell upon the gray mists, and crowned the mountain’s sum- 
mit in a rainbow of glory. The rising breeze swept through the for- 
ests with a soothing sound, and eastward the eye was lost in mellow 
lines of golden haze, which to my soul, freed from captivity, seemed 
cathedral aisles of peace. I arose and descended to the plain, and 
was soon on my way homeward, with a sense of serenity and happiness 
to which I had long been a stranger, for I knew that the demon that 
had possessed me was cast out forever. , 

Frorence McLanpsurcn. 





LOST AT SEA. 


“ AN overboard!” . 

a “Silence, men! Silence!” shouted the officer of the 
deck, as a tumultuous throng came rushing wildly aft to the quarter- 
deck. “Hard down the helm, quartermaster! Let go the life-buoy! 
Let fly the stun’-sail tacks, and clew up the lower stun’-sail! Quick 
to the braces, men, and stand by to shorten sail there for’ard! Clear 
away the life-boat!” and a perfect volley of orders came from the 
lips of Lieutenant Ringbolt in rapid succession and in stentorian tones, 
while the frigate, which but a moment before had been bowling off 
twelve knots, with a cracking breeze on the starboard quarter, came 
tapidly and gracefully to the wind, and lay there quiescent, the huge 
fore-topsail to the mast, to deaden her headway. 

“Now, my lads,” said the lieutenant, “bear a hand, and lower 





away on those falls together!” and soon the cutter was in the water 
and pulling vigorously in the direction where the man had fallen. 

“My God! who is it?” ‘“ How did he fall?” “Did. you see 
him ?” were the questions eagerly passed from lip to lip among the 
excited groups crowding the frigate’s spar-deck. ; 

Of all the contingencies incident to a life on the broad ocean, 
the one calculated to produce the most startling effect upon a ship’s 
company is the sudden alarm of “ A man overboard !” 

Even in the best-disciplined ship, and with the finest crew, it pro- 
duces, for the moment, the wildest excitement, nay, even panic. Men 
rush here and there half bewildered, their noblest impulses roused 
into sudden action, and, forgetful of every other consideration but that 
of saving their unfortunate shipmate, they are ready on the instant to 
venture their lives, if need be, provided only they can extend a help- 
ing hand to their perishing fellow-man. 

It is at such times that the highest qualities of the deck-officer are 
brought out clearly before the eyes of all, for it requires the utmost 
nerve, energy, skill, and presence of mind, on the part of him who 
controls, to influence and direct this torrent of feeling into the right 
channel, so as to rescue promptly, it may be, the unfortunate suf- 
ferer. Woe to the man who may be incapable of the task! and, alas, 
for the miserable victim of his incompetency ! 


The M was a magnificent steam-frigate of forty guns, manned 
with a picked crew of seven hundred men, and sent abroad, at the 
close of the Crimean War, to display to the maritime powers of the 
world the rising power of the great republic. 

We had visited Europe and were on our return home by the way 
of the West Indies, and, at the time my story opens, the huge ship, 
under a cloud of canvas, was “running down the northeast trades,” 


and about seven hundred miles from the Cape Verde Islands, then 


the nearest land. 

Poor Bill Seavy !—a smarter seaman and a better man never trod 
a forecastle. He belonged to a race of sailors even then fast passing 
away, and was one of those men who, emulating St. Paul, seem never 
weary of well-doing. No matter at what hour of the day or night an 
emergency arose, be it his watch on deck or below, Bill was always 
to be found in his “all-hands” station, working away in his quiet, 
cheerful manner, with the best of them. He was a prodigious favor- 
ite with every one on board, from the captain to the loblolly-boy, 
and it was no wonder then that our anxiety and alarm were great 
when we learned that Bill was the missing man. He had gone into 
the lee fore-chains to perform some trifling matter of duty, when the 
flapping-in of the fore-sheet on a weather-roll caught him and hurled 
him into the sea, The alarm was instantly given, and it so happened 
that our old doctor, who was aft on the lee-side of the poop-deck at 
the time, with great presence of mind seized a grating near at hand, 
and threw it to Bill as the ship sped rapidly by, which, old Lancet 
declared, the poor fellow caught, and, with a grateful glance rewarded 
him for. 

As quick as it were possible for human power to accomplish it— 
for Lieutenant Ringbolt was a good seaman—the frigate was hove-to, 
and the life-boat sent in search of the man; but the wind was strong 
and the sea rough, while the shades of evening were rapidly settling 
down over the wild waste of waters, reducing to a minimum poor Bill's 
chances of safety, unless the hand of the great Creator guided the boa 
to his vicinity. 

It was therefore news not wholly unexpected by us, when, in ar 
hour or so—it then being almost dark—tbe cutter returned with thf 
intelligence that the search had proved vain, not even the life-buo, 
had been found ! 


A rare specimen of the old régime was our captain, and a nobler- 
hearted man never graced the annals of any navy. It happened to be 
my lot to be near him as he stood aft, cap off, and his long, gray bair 
streaming out in the wind, when the cutter was discovered in the 
fast-thickening gloom, approaching the ship. 

“Cutter, ahoy!” hailed the lieutenant in charge of the deck, 
“have you found the man?” 

‘“* No, sir!” came back, mournfully, across the water. 

A tear glistened in the old captain’s eye; but he turned quickly 
to the first-lieutenant and said: “‘ Mr. Cordage, let a boat be manned 
and provisioned at once and sent in search of Seavy. If he secured 
himself to that grating, as Dr. Lancet asserts, he may yet be found, 
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if not to-night—to-morrow, and, Mr. Cordage, order the chief-engineer 


to have steam raised at once.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” said Cordage, and hastened away. 


Now, Bill had served with our captain three cruises, and was one | 


of his bargemen, and it so happened that, having served with both in 
a former cruise, the old skipper selected me to take charge of the 
boat in the night search. 

It was much like looking for a needle in a hay-stack; but I 
selected a good crew from the best at my hand, and, in an incredibly 
short time, as it might have appeared to a landsman, we were off and 
pulling vigorously over the recent track of the ship. 

It was a wild night, fur the trade-wind blew in strong and fitful 
gusts, half a gale, and the sea was so rough, that we made compar- 
atively slow progress, while the heavy masses of “trade clouds” 
scudded in chase of each other across the heavens, shutting out even 
the feeble light of the stars. We had no guide to poor Bill that 
night, but our compass and the faint chance that a merciful Provi- 
dence might direct our course to him ; but, nathless, we started away 
from the ship full of hope. 

The top-light of the frigate, burning clear and bright, served as 
our beacon in a measure, and we kept it astern on the right bearing, 
while it had been arranged, before we left, that those on board the 
ship should send up a rocket every half-hour, as a guide to us in case 
we lost sight of the ship’s lights, while, to keep her relative position 
as nearly as possible, the frigate was to “ wear” every four hours. 

Ah, well I remember that dismal December night! It availed 
nothing for me to give the command, “ Row dry, boys; row dry!” 
for, as our boat rose on the crests of the huge seas, the wind swept 
the spray from the white caps in blinding sheets over us, chilling us 
to the marrow, and drenching us to the skin. 


Our men pulled manfully, and every now and then we would lay . 


on the oars, give a rousing cheer, and then listen. No sound came 
back to our ears but the moaning of the wind and the dull swash of 
the huge, combing seas, as they rolled past us. We burned blue- 
lights and peered eagerly into the black night; but naught was seen 
gave once, when a piece of drift-wood, covered with sea-weed and 
barnacles, floated by, a few Carey-chickens hovering ominously over it. 

Not a sight or a sound, except this, all that long, weary night, 
during which our men pulled steadily and cheerfully! By four 
o’clock we had lost sight of the rockets, and, when day dawned, there 
was naught to be seen over the broad expanse of ocean—the frigate 
was out of sight ! 


Nevertheless, not a thought occurred to a man in that boat save 
the one thought of finding poor Bill, if haply we might find him. 
Perhaps, as officer of the cutter, I felt our critical condition, in case 
we lost the ship, more than the boat’s crew, for I alone knew what 
folly it would be to attempt to gain the Cape Verde Islands, six hun- 
dred miles to windward of us, in the teeth of a “ trade gale,” while I, 
also, alone knew that we had but three days’ provisions for the longer 
run of fourteen hundred miles to Barbadoes, the next nearest land. 
Yet we continued to pull, in a zigzag course, across what we deemed 
must have been the track of the ship the evening before, and nothing 
rewarded our efforts. So a brief respite was given to the crew, and a 
glass of grog served out all around. ; 

“T think as how Bill’s gone, sir!” said an old fo’castleman, who 
pulled the stroke-oar during a pause in our search. “ You see, sir,” 
he added, “ Bill seemed a kinder cut up and queer-like sence we 
buried his chum, old Dispart, the quarter-gunney, off Madeiry, and he 
told some on us as how he thought his tarn ’ud come next!” 

“Nonsense, Maul,” said I; “ how can you think that? don’t you 
remember the old song about 

* The sweet little cherub, that sits up aloft, 
Looking out for the life of poor Jack ?* 
We'll find him yet, my man, never fear!” 

But my words belied the feeling at my heart, though I didn’t care 
that the men should know it; so I broke in with a gruff “ Give way 
again, men, give way together !” 

Suddenly a cry came from one of the bow-oarsmen, who had laid in 
their oars and were standing up forward on the lookout. “ There's 
somethin’ in the water, sir, two p’ints on the port-bow, looks like a 
gratin’, sir!” 

“ Give way, my lads!” said I, getting excited myself, as a faint 
hope toox possession of me. 





We pulled toward the floating object; and so it was the grating 
Dr. Lancet had thrown to Bill, and on it was a sailor’s black neck- 
kerchief tied through one of the holes of the grating, so as to 
form a sort of becket to hold on by! But, where was poor Bill? 
Nothing in sight but a solitary sea-bird, which had hovered about us 
with its peculiar note as we approached the grating. Doubtless the 
poor fellow had held on from hour to hour, hope gradually sinking 
within him, until, exhausted with fatigue and benumbed with cold, 
his grasp had given way, and he had sunk to rise no more, until that 
dread day when the sea shall give up its dead and we all stand 
trembling together before the great judgment-seat ! 

“That ere bird’s Bill’s sperrit,” said old Maul; “I told you, sir, 
I knowed he’d gone, for the parson said the other day as how we did 
sometimes have pre-sentations, or sich-like.” 

I suppose the old fellow meant that poor Bill had had presenti- 
ments ; but I said nothing, my heart being too full of this sad fate. 


It was now eight o'clock, and we served out a trifle of “grub” 
from our scanty supply of provisions. The air seemed much warmer, 
and the sea had gone down somewhat ; but the trade still blew fresh, 
My great anxiety was now to find the ship, for, should she have 
missed us by steering the wrong course during the night, our situa- 
tion would be unpleasant, not to say critical. Further search for 
Seavy seemed the merest folly and utterly unlikely to avail any thing. 
The grating and the neck-cloth told the story of his fate as plainly as 
though we had seen the final struggle. 

In my mind's eye I saw the poor fellow as the ship moved rapidly 
from him: the first bewilderment of his fall; then his horror and de- 
spair, as he realized his condition ; the gleam of hope, as he caught the 
grating and heard the loud tones of command as the ship rounded*to; 
then the long, long agony of hopes blasted, and the final despairing 
ery to his Maker, as 

“ Environed with a wilderness of sea,” 


he sank to rise no more! 

Well, he had gone, and there was no help for it—men must die 
at some time or other—so I roused me from my sad reverie and gave 
the order to step the masts and get the sails ready to hoist, when, as 
the foresail was hoisted, I heard one of the men cry, “ There’s the 
ship, sir!” and, sure enough, there she was, a dim speck to leeward 
in the southwest, but rapidly growing larger as she sped toward us 
under steam. 

We kept near the spot where the grating had been picked up, 
and in about two hours were all on board again and my tale told. 

But the captain still clung to the idea that Seavy might have got 
hold of the life-buoy, and so we cruised all that day looking for it 
—sharp lookouts with glasses aloft; but we saw nothing more, and, 
when the sun went down, the “old man” reluctantly gave the order 
to steer the course again. 

“He might have knowed,” said old Maul, “ that that’ere bird was 
Bill’s sperrit.” 

And, as we shaped our homeward course, and the watch ran away 
with the stun’-sail halyards, and the ship bowled away toward her 
port, I had food for neflection as I thought of poor Bill, and wondered 
if the good people in their cosy homes on shore realize how much of 
the tragical is involved in that brief notice which they so frequently 
see in the marine column of their newspaper, as they sip their coffee 
at breakfast before the snug fire—“ Lost at Sea.” 


R. W. Means, U. §. N. 





ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


Wirs Itivstrations sy Harry Fenn. 


T rained the first day we were at Chattanooga. It rained the sec- 
ond day. The waters came down in ceaseless floods, and Look- 
out Mountain, with its head buried in the mist, seemed, as seen from 
our hotel-window, lumpish and uninteresting enough. “ After all,” 
said I, watching the spiritless mass through the thick lances of rain, 
“ Leigh Hunt was right. A great mountain is a great humbug.” 
“Leigh Hunt was a Cockney,” said mountain-loving Mr. Fenn; 
“ and did he use that word, ‘humbug ?’” 
“No matter as te the exact phraseology,” I retorted ; “it is his 
sentiment that I adore. A plague on your mountain! Look at it! 
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A huge, formless hump, a colorless, dead protuberance, that obstructs 
rather than supplies a prospect! What is there about it, or of it, or 
in it, that some men should come long distances to see it, and risk 
their necks by climbing it ?” 

“ People,” replied my undisturbed companion, “who do not care 
for the mountain for its own sake, care for its historical associations. 
But,” continued the philosophical artist, “‘ wait until the rain ceases. 
Sunshine will change your mood and your conclusions.” 

There was nothing, indeed, to do but wait. And Chattanooga, 
which is dreary enough in the brightest sun, is forlorn beyond descrip- 
tion in a rain-storm. The town was denuded during the war of all its 
trees, a large part of it was burned, and once it was buried up to its 
second-story windows under the Tennessee. These things have not 
served to beautify it. The streets are unpaved, and apparently un- 
worked ; in wet weather they are of unspeakable mud, in dry weather 
of indescribable dust, and at all times they present a surface of 
ridges and chasms that make travelling upon them a penance which 
one’s bones long feelingly remember. The principal business-avenue 
consists of little better than rudely-constructed barracks; so, what 
with the bare and rude streets and the roughly-constructed buildings, 
the place seems more like an extemporized mining-town of the far 
West than an old settlement of the East. But there is exhibited all 
the activity of a new colony ; better buildings are rapidly going up; 
a fine new hotel has been opened; there are signs everywhere of 
prosperity and growth ; and hence, if the Tennessee can only be per- 
suaded to respect its legitimate boundaries, we shall find the town in 
good time a prosperous and possibly an agreeable place. At present 
there is very little that is interesting within its boundaries. There 
are several railroads, and many trains come and go; it is an extensive 
cattle-depot, and droves of horses and bovines ceaselessly fill the streets. 
The citizens are rather proud of their big new hotel, and they lock 
upon Lookout Mountain with feelings of friendly interest ; but I do not 
know that any thing delights them so much as reminiscences of the 
big flood that occurred about four years ago. They will show you the 
high-water marks with unsuppressed enthusiasm, and dwell upon the 
appearance of steamboats in their main street with an exhibition of 
pride that is very touching. But at present the town is a rude place; 
and it was one of its own citizens that said to.us: “ Yesterday I was 
watching a funeral-procession in our streets, and I really felt like 
thanking Heaven there was at least one way of getting out of Chatta- 
nooga!” 

When the sun came out on the third day we set forth with all expe- 
dition for the mountain. During the regular season, which we had 
anticipated by a few weeks, coaches run at fixed intervals to the 
mountain-top, where two hotels give entertainment to all comers. As 
we were to remain several days on the mountain, our carriage was 
packed with all our effects, the most conspicuous object among which 
was Mr. Fenn’s white sketching-umbrella, which, bound up with its 
iron lance-like handles, was always an object of curious speculation to 
beholders. I have no doubt more or less Ku-klux suspicion attached 
to this queer-looking parcel during our entire sojourn in the South, 
and probably with just as much foundation as in case of many of the 
reports and stories current in regard to that mysterious if not mythi- 
cal organization. 

After a drive of about two miles, we began the long, sloping ascent 
of the mountain-road, and half an hour later found us, midway up the 
“formless hump,” very much disposed, indeed, to beg the mountain’s 
pardon for our depreciating criticism at the hotel-window, For now 
forms of the most varied and striking character revealed themselves 
in the cliffs and ravines of the mountain, and already superb pros- 
pects of the far valley and the winding Tennessee showed through 
glimpses of the trees. Above us hung beetling cliffs, which Mr. 
Fenn’s pencil vividly delineates in one of the larger illustrations, while 
below us were precipitous reaches, here and there picturesquely marked 
by gigantic bowlders, I do not know but the best charm of moun- 
tain-views is in these half-glimpses that you catch in the ascent... If 
they do not possess the sublimity of the scene from the supreme alti- 
tude, they gain many beauties in the nicer articulation of the different 
objects below. The picturesque, moreover, is a little coy, and reveals 
itself more pleasingly in the half-glances through broken vistas than 
at the open stare. Our journey up the sides of Lookout was con- 
tinually arrested by the charming pictures of this character that the 
winding road brought into view. 

The first sensation of the prospect from the top is simply of im- 





mensity. The eye sweeps the vast spaces that are bounded only by 
the haze of distance. On three sides no obstacles intervene between 
your altitude and the utmost reaches of the vision. To your right 
stretch successive ranges of hills and mountains that seem to rise one 
above another until they dispute form and character with the clouds. 
Your vision extends, you are told, to the great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina, which lie nearly a hundred miles distant. The whole 
vast space between is packed with huge undulations of hills, which 
seem to come rolling in upon your mountain-shore, like giant waves. 
It is, indeed, a very sea of space, and your stand of rocks and cliffs 
juts up in strange isolation amid the gray waste of blending hills. Di- 
rectly before you the undulations are repeated, fading away in the far 
distance where the Cumberland Hills of Kentucky hide their tops in 
the mists of the horizon. Your eye covers the entire width of Tennes- 
see; it reaches, so it is said, even to Virginia, and embraces within 
its scope territory of seven States, These are Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Carolina. If the view 
does in truth extend to Virginia, then it reaches to a point fully one 
hundred and fifty miles distant. To your left the picture gains a de- 
licious charm in the windings of the Tennessee, which makes a sharp 
curve directly at the base of the mountain, and then sweeps away, 
soon disappearing among its hills, but at intervals reappearing, glan- 
cing white and silvery in the distance, like great mirrors let in to the 
landscape. 

Lookout Mountain presents an abrupt precipice to the plain it 
overlooks. Its cliffs are, for half-way down the mountain, splendid 
palisades, or escarpments, the character of which can be altogether 
better conceived by the study of Mr. Fenn’s drawings than by the 
most skilful word-painting. The mountain-top is almost a plateau, 
and one may wander at his ease for hours along the rugged, broken, 
seamed, tree-crowned cliffs, surveying the superb panorama stretched 
out before him in all its different aspects. The favorite post of view 
is called the “ Point,” a plateau on a projecting angle of the cliff, 
being almost directly above the Tennessee, and commanding to the 
right and left a breadth of view which no other situation enjoys. Be- 
neath the cliff, the rock-strewed slope that stretches to the valley was 
once heavily wooded, but during the war the Confederates denuded it 
of its trees, in order that the approaches to their encampment might 
be watched. It was under cover of a dense mist that Hooker’s men 
on the day of the famous battle skirted this open space and reached 
the cover of the rocks beyond, up which they were to seale. The 
“battle above the clouds” is picturesque and poetieal in the vivid 
descriptions of our historians, but the survey of the ground from the 
grand escarpments of the mountain thrills ore with admiration. It 
is not surprising that Bragg believed himself secure in his rocky 
eyrie, and the wonder must always remain that these towering 
palisades did not prove an impregnable barrier to the approach of his 
enemy. 

On the summit of Lookout Mountain the northwest corner of 
Georgia and the northeast extremity of Alabama meet on the southern 
boundary of Tennessee. The mountain lifts abruptly from the valley 
to a height of fifteen hundred feet. It is the summit overhanging 
the plain of Chattanooga that is usually connected in the popular imag- 
ination with the title of Lookout, but the mountain really extends for fifty 
miles in a southwesterly direction into Alabama. The surface of the 
mountain is well-wooded, it has numerous springs, and is suscep- 
tible of cultivation. In time, no doubt, extensive farms will occupy 
the space now filled by the wilderness, There is a small settle- 
ment on the crest of the mountain, consisting of two summer hotels, 
several cottages and cabins, and a college. It isa grand place for 
study, and the young people of this sky-aspiring academy have cer- 
tainly superb stimulants in the exhilarating air and glorious scenes of 
their mountain alma mater. 

Only one of the public-houses was open at the time of our early 
visit to the mountain, but already the daily throng of visitors was 
large. People only came, however, for an hour or two; the regular 
summer crowds, who during the hot season sojourn among these lofty 
rocks, had given as yet no signs of their coming, and the principal 
hotel was closed and silent. The “ Summit House,” however, proved 
a pleasant little box. We were the only guests, and hence had choice 
of rooms, and first place in our landlord’s affections. The sunshine 
that seduced us from Chattanooga only kept our company until we 
reached the mountain-top, when clouds began to obscure the scene 
and winds to chill the air. Although nearly three days on the moun- 
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ends of these cylinders facing us protruded three iron rods, each with 
a crank and a handle for turning it round, thereby revolving an agi- 
tator inside, that stirs up the ground marble, acid, and water, con- 
tained in the generator, as one of these cylinders is called. On top of 
the two outside ones stand two smaller half-cylinders, or vases, also 
made of iron, with a rounded bottom and flat top, and the whole of 
these cylinders and half-cylinders are connected with each other by a 
complicated system of lead and tin pipe, over which rises, fixed against 
the wall, a large dial pressure-gauge. 

Our polite conductor proceeded to explain to us how the soda- 
water is manufactured in this machine. “ First,” he said, “we put 
our pulverized marble iuto this cylinder to the right, which is called 
the generator, and is lined with a thick coating of lead inside, to re- 
sist the action of the acid. Water is then poured on the marble-dust, 
and the whole is stirred up by turning this crank and thus revolving 
the heavy agitator inside, which is made of gun-metal. Our next 
process is to fill the vitriol-chamber, which is the iron vase, also lined 
with lead, on top of the generator, with sulphuric acid, and this is 
permitted to run slowly and by degrees down upon the marble-dust 
and water underneath, the stream of vitriol being controlled by this 
lever, which moves a valve in the bottom of the chamber. The sul- 
phuric acid, having a stronger affinity to the lime in the marble than 
the carbonic acid, liberates this in the form of a gas, and combines 
with the lime to form plaster of Paris, The marble has thus, through 
the action of the acid, been separated in its two main components— 
carbonic acid and lime; the former as a liberated gas, exercising a 
very considerable pressure upon the cylinder in which it is gen- 
erated. Don’t be afraid, ladies,” he continued, smiling, seeing that 
some of the ladies of our party prepared to beat a precipitate 
retreat from the vicinity of this slumbering Vulcan; “ this cylinder 
has been tested to resist a pressure of five hundred pounds to the 
square inch, and the pressure is at present”—casting a glance at the 
gauge—“ only about one hundred and eighty.” This statement seemed 
to reassure the ladies—so much so, that one of them, a lovely little 
brunette of seventeen, had the audacity to declare, in the very pres- 
ence of that mighty machine, that she would never drink soda-water 
again, because there was vitriol in it. 

“Soda would be bad enough, I am sure,” she said ; “ but vitriol— 
ugh !—” 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said our cicerone, interrupting her ; 
“the vitriol does not enter into the composition of the soda-water at 
all, as you will presently see, when I have explained. It merely serves 
to liberate the gas, which then proceeds through these pipes to the 
other two cylinders that are called the fountains, and are lined with 
porcelain inside. In these the gas is thoroughly washed and cleansed, 
and every atom of vitriol or impure vapors and particles extracted 
from it. It passes through lime and water first in one fountain, and 
then passes into the other, where this process is again repeated. The 
gas, now perfectly pure, then passes up into the gas-chamber, which 
is this other vase, right opposite the vitriol-chamber. This is 
also lined with porcelain, and forms a receptacle for storing and 
still further purifying the gas, now ready to be pressed into the 
water.” 

We further learned that one barrel of ground marble, and one 
carboy (about one hundred and sixty-five pounds) of sulphuric acid, 
will produce gas enough for the manufacture of nine thousand six 
hundred bottles of soda-water. Marble is generally used in this 
manufacture on account of its purity and cheapness; but a great 
variety of materials can be used instead of it in the same machine, if 
circumstances should make this desirable. Common chalk, whiting, 
carbonate of soda, or, in fact, nearly all materials and minerals con- 
taining the carbonic acid in great quantities, and having at the same 
time greater affinity for sulphuric acid than for this fixed gas, may 
be used. But as the cost of carbonate of soda is nearly twenty times 
greater than that of marble-dust, and the quality of the gas produced 
from this material is not so pure, it is now but very seldom employed 
in the manufacture of soda-water. 

The next operation witnessed, was the impregnation of pure water 
with the carbonic-acid gas, or, in other words, the making of soda- 
water. A large iron fountain, or receptable, being two-thirds full of 
Croton, a flexible pipe leading from the gas-chamber on the machine, 
is adjusted to the mouth-piece of the fountain. A stop-cock is then 
opened, and the gas rapidly fills the remaining third of the fountain, 
which is, meanwhile, rocked to and fro on a cradle, or “rocker,” by 
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steam-power, which motion facilitates the absorbing of the gas by the 
water. It takes about sixteen minutes to charge a fountain, which ig 
then ready for transportation to one of the numerous establishments 
where soda-water is sold by the glass, but not made on the premises. 
Some of these shops often exhaust as many as twelve fountains, of 
from ten to sixteen gallons apiece, during a hot day in the season, 

While we were there, one of the heavy, substantially-built trucks, 
drawn by a splendid team of stout bay horses, was being loaded with 
charged fountains to be distributed throughout the city. As this 
factory alone supplies over five hundred establishments with soda. 
water, this delivery-branch of the business is of very great impor. 
tance, and is at the same time very expensive, owing to the heavy and 
unwieldy character of the load. To reduce the cost of transportation, 
and at the same time facilitate the handling and placing in position 
the fountains, steel has been to some extent substituted for cast. 
iron in the manufacture of these fountains. The steel used for this 
purpose is imported in sheets of a uniform size from England, where 
it is made to order, and is of great strength and flexibility. It was at 
first doubtful if fountains made of this slight and thin material could 
resist the enormous pressure which required cast-iron, of more than an 
inch in thickness, to withstand ; but experiments have so far proved 
that the steel fountains are fully capable of resisting a weight of over 
five hundred pounds to the square inch, which is much more than is 
ever put upon them. These new and improved fountains will now be 
manufactured of a uniform size, and made entirely of pressed and 
hammered steel, with an inside lining of Banca tin. They only weigh 
about one-fifth as much as the iron fountains of the same capacity, 
and are in every respect equally strong and durable. 

We next visited the room in which the iron fountains are being 
“glazed,” or lined with porcelain, which is fused upon the interior at 
a red heat by a patented process, used only by this firm. As the fires 
were out that day, we did not witness this operation, however, but 
passed through to the coppersmith’s shop, where copper fountains are 
made. Here our ears were greeted by a din of hammering that defies 
description. About forty men were at work, hammering away upon 
the bright copper cylinders. To hear what was said or explained 
was, of course, impossible, until the men, upon a signal from our con- 
ductor, stopped their work, and every thing became suddenly silent. 

We then saw how these fountains are hammered into shape, and 
how another fountain, made of sheet-tin of the same exact shape, but a 
trifle smaller, is put inside the copper one and soldered on, thus mak- 
ing really a tin fountain with only a copper casing. Upon another 
signal, work began again, and almost deafened us before we hada 
chance to escape. 

On our way to the marble-shop, where large and heavy marble 
slabs are wrought, cut, polished, etc., to be used in manufacturing 
and building the different kinds and patterns of soda-water apparatus 
that can now be seen in almost every druggist’s shop and other es- 
tablishments where this beverage is sold, our conductor furnished us 
with some statistics in regard to the magnitude of this business. 
“ Our eleven factory-buildings,” he said, “ occupy a total area of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand two hundred and fifty square feet. 
The buildings are all of stone, brick, and iron, and built in the most 
substantial way, as you can see for yourselves. The different depart- 
ments in these buildings are very numerous, and comprise, besides the 
places we have already visited, a marble-workshop, a brass-foundery, 
the blacksmith’s shop, wheelwright’s shop, carpenter’s shop, syrup 
factory, fruit-extract factory, machine-shop, paint-shop, brass-finish- 
ing, chasing, electrotyping, silver-plating, and burnishing shops, tin- 
smith’s shop, shops for plumbing and marble-fitting, etc., storage for 
glass-ware, siphons, bottle-stoppers, etc., and storehouse for tools and 
shop-materials, packing-room, stables, trucking and delivery, business 
offices and warerooms. Of materials, we used last year about two 
thousand tons of marble; of iron, three hundred and fifty tons; cop- 
per, one hundred thousand pounds; tin, thirty thousand pounds; 
coal, eight hundred tons; lead, twenty thousand pounds; zine, twelve 
thousand pounds; silver, two thousand ounces; and of sulphuric 
acid, two hundred thousand pounds.” 

There are in the basement of the main building of this establisb- 
ment two fire-proof vaults, which occupy two thousand five hundred 
square feet, and contain five steam-boilers, each three by thirty feet 
in dimensions, the steam engine being of thirty-horse power. In& 
wing of this building an elevated platform, seven feet square, reaches 
every story, for conveying machinery, fountains, marble, etc., from 
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one floor to another. Altogether this factory is replete with labor- ! escape with the liquid through the neck of the bottle, but must al- 


saving appurtenances and appliances, but, notwithstanding, it takes 
over three hundred workmen daily to keep the factory going in the 
summer, or busy season. In the fall and winter months, only about 
one-half of that number are employed. 

In the marble workshop we saw many beautiful specimens of 
finely-colored marbles, and here, for the first time, we saw the whole 
inside machinery and workings of the apparatus (which is very simple 
indeed) from which the soda-water is sold in the shops. Every thing 
js done to prevent the water from coming in contact with any metal 
whatever except pure tin. All the pipes, coolers, valves, and 
faucets, are made of this material, or have a thick inside coating of 
it, The syrups are not allowed to touch any kind of metal at all, but 
are enclosed in glass tanks, with glass stoppers and valves. Great 
care is necessary in the manufacture of this apparatus, to preserve 
the waters and syrups perfectly pure and free from contamination 
from metals, which would not only impart an unpleasant taste to the 
water, but might, to a certain extent, even make it injurious, Not- 
withstanding the extensive use of these aérated beverages, the con- 
sumption would, doubtless, be fourfold if the apparatus for producing 
and dispensing them had always been such as to furnish an arti- 
cle free from injurious metallic contamination. But the manufacture 
of machinery and apparatus for this purpose has, of late years, reached 
such a degree of perfection that no danger of this kind need now be 
feared. I should still, however, advise the consumers of this innocent 
and grateful beverage always to procure it from some respectable 
store or establishment, and not from the numerous small stands on 
the street-corners during the summer; at the latter places, very 
frequently, apparatus of a cheap, and consequently less careful, con- 
struction is used. 

After visiting the brass-foundery and silver-plating and electrotyp- 
ing shops, we came to the syrup-factory, where we had a taste, all 
round, of the various kinds of syrups and fruit-extracts there made. 
These comprise forty-eight different kinds, and we found them all of 
an excellent quality and flavor. Next we came to the bottling depart- 
ment, and there had a chance to see how soda-water is bottled under 
ahigh pressure. How this was done, had always been a mystery to 
me. I had years ago seen them bottle the natural “Seltzerwasser,” 
at the little village of Nieder Selters, in the duchy of Nassau, in Ger- 
many, which was at that time, done by hand, by a very clumsy 
method, by which at least two-thirds of the attempts to fill the stone 
bottles were failures, and the water wasted. I had an idea that the 
Yankees would have an improved method, and I was not disappointed. 
By the bottling-machines of American invention that we here saw, 
sixty dozen bottles can be filled, corked, and tied, by one single ma- 
chine in one hour; and four hundred dozen in ten hours are frequently 
accomplished. Bottles, varying in size from a quart champagne-bottle 
to a half-pint soda-water, can be filled and tightly corked and wired 
by the same machine with equal ease. Each machine is furnished 
with a metal safety-screen, which operates with the machine, and re- 
quires no attention, while it effectually shields the operator from fly- 
ing glass pieces in case of the bursting of a bottle, which occasionally 
occurs. Without this safety-screen, serious accidents have been of 
frequent occurrence, and many a bottler has lost an eye, or been 
otherwise mutilated and disfigured by the exploding of a defective 
bottle while being filled. 

A new kind of soda-water bottles is now rapidly taking the place 
of the ones hitherto commonly in use, and will by next season, no 
doubt, be generally adopted everywhere where soda-water is bottled. 

It is a fact, to which all in this business testify, that one of the 
principal expenses in bottling soda-water, etc., is the cost of the 
corks. The expense of corks for a bottle used the average number 
of times during one season largely exceeds the cost of the bottle, as 
the cork serves but once, and is then lost. Besides, in consequence 
of defective corks, much leakage ensues, causing loss of labor and 
materials. Securing corks in the bottle by means of wires or strings 
also adds largely to the cost. It has, therefore, long been a desidera- 
tum with the manufacturers and bottlers of soda-water to find a sub- 
stitute for corks which could serve more effectually than these, and 
then remain attached to the bottle, and serve to close it a number of 
times, or, in fact, as long as the bottle itself should last. 

After many experiments this was at last practically accomplished 
by having a stopper made of glass, or some other material, which 
closes the bottle from the inside, and is of such a size that it cannot 





ways remain inside ready for use. This new patent bottle is, there- 
fore, closed from the inside. The stopper, being somewhat longer 
than the internal diameter of the bottle, cannot turn over, and the 
proper end of it is thus always presented to the mouth of the bottle. 
This, while in an inverted position, is filled by a machine invented for 
the purpose. Being composed chiefly of hard wood or glass, heavier 
than the liquid in the bottle, the stopper falls readily to its seat, and 
is there sustained by the inside pressure of the water when the bot- 
tle is full. The greater the pressure the tighter the stopper fits, and 
leakage is thus rendered impossible. Besides, this bottle has the ad- 
vantage over the old style that no instrument, knife, etc., is required 
to open it and remove the cork. A smart blow with the hand upon 
the top of the stopper, which protrudes about half an inch over the 
mouth of the bottle, causes it to fall to the bottom, and the enclosed 
liquid is at once liberated without any failure or tedious efforts to get 
the cork out. To prove its practicability we opened quite a number 
of bottles filled with soda-water and wines impregnated with carbonic- 
acid gas and corked in this novel manner, which seemed to us entirely 
successful. 

Although there were yet a great many things of interest to be seen 
in this vast establishment—which is, in fact, the only one of its kind 
in the world—we found it impossible to protract our visit longer. 
Our particular object in calling had been to witness the manufacture, 
bottling, etc., of soda-water, and this branch of the business we had 
thoroughly “ done,” so that nothing more remained to be seen. 

“Tf I were a bachelor-gentleman,” said one of the ladies, “and 
had to take my meals in a restaurant, as a good many of them have 
to do (poor souls!), I should always like first to take a peep into the 
kitchen and see if every thing there was clean and how the meals 
were prepared. Likewise, when drinking a glass of soda-water, I al- 
ways wished to know how that is made, and if every thing about it, 
and the materials from which it is made, were clean and pure. From 
what I have seen here to-day, I, for my part, shall certainly enjoy my 
glass of soda in the future a great deal more than I haye done hither- 
to when doubting its composition.” 

I must own that I had myself during our visit got a much higher 
opinion of the importance of this still very young branch of industry, 
so decidedly American and original, than I had before, and, from con- 
sidering soda-water as a mere luxury of little commercial importance, 
my eyes were opened to the fact that, in one factory in New York 
alone, over three hundred people are employed in its manufacture and 
in the production of apparatus for its transportation, dispensing, 
bottling, and manufacture, at other places, 

This industry is preéminently American, and it is but of late years 
that it has begun to be imitated in Europe. Machinery for the manu- 
facture of this beverage, and the magnificent apparatus for drawing 
it, are now exported in great quantities to France and Germany, and 
before long the American traveller in those countries can, in their large 
cities, obtain a glass of genuine, good, sparkling soda—a luxury that 
could hitherto in its full perfection be enjoyed only in the United 


States. 
Louris BaGeerr, 





POSSESSED. 


URING my youth I suffered from a naturally-delicate constitu- 
tion. I was pale, feeble, and sickly, but from no decided dis- 
ease. A dreamy, quiet cast of temperament caused me to shrink 
from the rough sports of my brothers; the contact of strangers was 
equally disagreeable, and I seldom strayed from home. Indeed, I 
lived almost entirely within myself, although by no means devoid of nat- 
ural affection ; on the contrary, my emotions were strong, and my sym- 
pathy easily aroused. How it happened that I acquired a love of 
learning I do not know, all the outward circumstances by which I was 
surrounded tending to foster any thing rather than intellectual habits, 
for our family, although each member possessed a common education, 
were strictly practical; but this difference in my disposition cut me 
off from their pursuits, and I found my chief enjoyment in the vol- 
umes of a library to which I obtained access. 
Perhaps it was the sedentary life I led, the close confinement, and 
lack of exercise, that brought on a violent attack of sickness when 
I was in my nineteenth year, so that I lay for several weeks com- 
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pletely prostrated. During two or three days my life hung as in a 
balance, which a breath might have turned and launched me beyond 
the confines of time. However, the disease succumbed to the per- 
severing attention of experienced nurses. I arose from my weary 
bed and found my physical health slowly improving, but from that 
period I was subject at irregular intervals to what the physician pro- 
nounced temporary delirium, which I knew he used as 4 milder term 
for insanity. 

But it was not insanity. I never lost control of my mind, but I 
lost control of my body. It obeyed a will that was not my own, A 
mighty antagonistic power seemed to creep over my brain, which im- 
pelled my movements and held my struggling soul in subjection. I 
presented the singular phenomenon of one person governed by two 
separate and distinct wills, for my mind was not disordered, but only 
mastered by superior strength. In this strange condition I would see 
familiar objects magnified, exaggerated, and contorted, in an atmos- 
phere varying with all colors, at the same time being perfectly con- 
scious of their real appearance. I would hear sounds sweet and mu- 
sical grow into wails of heart-rending despair. I could recognize my 
friends when they were present, but was forced to regard them with 
the cold eye of a stranger. I would commit acts that no human 
agency could have compelled me to do when my faculties were un- 
trammelled. I never submitted without a struggle, and always felt 
conscious that, if I could but once resist this seemingly-invincible 
power, if I could but once disregard its promptings, I should be free ; 
but my soul was fettered. 

The attacks were never of long duration. They always left me 
utterly exhausted, and it would sometimes require a week to recruit 
my expended strength. I could afterward recall every incident with 
the most distinct minuteness, for they were branded in characters of 
fireon my memory. Vainly I asserted again and again that it was 
not delirium, that I was forced into subjection to some mysterious 
power I could not withstand ; my statements made no impression 
upon the physician, who evidently considered mine but a common 
case of one suffering from attacks of temporary insanity, and, when 
I persisted in my statement, he forbade any further reference to the 
subject. However, I could not prevent my mind from continually 
dwelling upon it in secret. What was this so foreign, so antagonistic 
to myself that mastered my will, that controlled my actions, that 
made me literally another being? Why did I not shake off this evil 
influence and be free? I felt perfectly conscious of possessing the 
power, but was not able to arouse it from a latent condition. 

As Ihave said before, I was naturally of a studious disposition, 
and I now turned my attention to metaphysics. I read works, an- 
cient and modern, on its different branches ; I studied medical treatises 
on insanity, and, the more I learned, the more thoroughly convinced 
I became that I was not suffering from mental aberration. Constant 
brooding over my disease greatly wore upon my physical strength ; 
travelling was recommended, in hopes that change of climate and 
scene might benefit my health. My old aversion to strangers clung 
to me, and, although possessed by a restlessness to which I was 
wholly unaccustomed, I persistently refused to leave home ; no argu- 
ments could gain my consent, so that my friends were forced to give 
up the project in despair. 

One morning, when more than the usual gloom oppressed my 
spirits, I made an effort to arouse myself and throw off the melan- 
choly that was settling upon me, which each day I felt to be growing 
more confirmed. I was sitting by a window, which stood wide 
open, and, just outside, a caged canary was singing and fluttering its 
feathers in the warm spring sunshine. The little bird was my par- 
ticular property, and I regarded it with an affection which is rarely 
bestowed upon pets. With the exception of my young sister, a child 
about four years of age, this was the only living thing that I had 
taken any interest in since my sickness. I had trained the canary 
from the shell, and the little creature seemed to repay all my care, 
for from no other member of the family would it receive caresses. I 
was so much afraid of its being accidentally injured that I never al- 
lowed it to be freed from the cage except in my presence. At my call 
it would fly about me, resting on my head, shoulders, or hands, and 
chirping in a perfect ecstasy of enjoyment. 

I arose and opened the door of its prison, then, reseating myself, 
softly whistled while it darted into the air, wheeled once or twice, 
and descended upon my hand. Stroking its spotless yellow plumage, 
I regarded the little thing with a degree of pleasure I had not expe- 





rienced for several weeks. But sudden horror almost caused my 
heart to cease its beatings, and the perspiration started from my fore. 
head in great drops, for I felt my fingers slowly closing over the deli. 
cate bird. Although I made an attempt greater than the racking 
effort we sometimes exert in the nightmare, I had no power to re 
strain them. The canary fluttered in my clasp. I would have 
dropped it, I would have shrieked for help, but my muscles, my Voice, 
my body, obeyed me not, and my fingers, like the steady working of 
machinery, gradually tightened their relentless grasp. In my agony 
the veins of my face protruded like lines of cordage. I heard the 
frail bones breaking beneath the crushing pressure, then my involun- 
tary grip suddenly relaxed, and the bird fell upon my knee, dead and 
mangled ! 

At the same moment I saw, through the open door, my little sister 
playing upon the grass-plat; and, almost before I was aware of mov- 
ing, or of any volition, I found myself walking rapidly toward her, 
while my fingers twitched with a convulsive, clutching movement, 
Good Heavens! I already saw her face turn purple, and heard her 
gasping breath smothered by gurgling blood. With this terrible pie. 
ture before my mental vision, my brain felt as if it would burst its 
bounds in the desperate but unavailing effort I made to turn back, to 
fly from the spot. But I could not command myself. In that moment 
I endured suffering more intense than language can describe. Per. 
haps my strange and wild appearance frightened the child; for, in 
place of holding out her arms to me, her favorite brother, she fied 
crying to the nurse, who did not observe my approach, and carried 
her into the house. Saved! unconsciously saved—saved from a fate 
too terrible to contemplate. 

I sank insensible upon the ground, and, when I recovered, found 
myself’ surrounded by the family, each one applying some restorative, 
for I had been in a long and death-like swoon. Slowly but distinctly 
the recollections of the events which had reduced me to this condition 
presented themselves to my memory with all their appalling horror, 
nearly depriving me again of consciousness. 

I did not refer in any manner to the subject, which was also care 
fully avoided by all others in my presence, for fear that it might pro- 
duce renewed excitement, and my friends had no suspicion of the cir- 
cumstances which brought it about. The bird was found dead upon 
the floor, and the family imagined that it had met with some accident. 
They were evidently surprised, when the fact was communicated to 
me, that I made no remarks, for they had anticipated an outburst of 
grief. Grief! I did not suffer from grief; grief was overpowered by 
the horror that racked my brain—horror for the act I had committed, 
and the more fearful one which had been so mercifully prevented. J 
had committed? No, it was not my mind or will which had prompted 
my hand to do the deed. I was innocent, even though my fingers 
had dripped with the blood of a sister; but the frightful thought filled 
me with a terror that wrung my soul. I pondered continually upon 
it. When might not this mysterious demon again assert its evil con- 
trol over me? Strange as it may seem, I felt certain that it was some 
foreign agency—I knew not what—that mastered my will, and not the 
result of my own intellect, in a disordered condition. 

This overpowering dread of the future, of what might happen, 
which took possession of me, drove me to the decision of leaving 
home, as the best way of avoiding danger to my friends. Perhaps, 
too, if my physical health became better, I might gain strength enough 
to defy this infernal power; for, as I have said before, I possessed & 
singular consciousness that, if I could once successfully resist its 
promptings, my soul would be liberated from thraldom. I announced 
my determination of making a journey, without any explanation of my 
sudden change, and it was greeted with delight by my friends and 
relatives, who were anxious to hasten my departure while the humor 
was upon me; but they need not have feared any change of purpose 
on my part, for I was haunted by this terrible dread of the future, and 
I gladly said farewell for a time to my home and birthplace. 

The incidents of travel and of new scenes broke the monotony, and 
dispelled to some degree the gloom that had taken fast hold upon me. 
In a short period I found myself rapidly improving. Every week 
brought me an increase of strength, and I suffered less frequently 
from these frightful attacks. Although they occurred at longer inter 
vals than formerly, they seemed to grow more severe in character; 
the conflict was fiercer, and my mind made a more desperate effort to 
gain the supremacy. My whole frame would be racked by the intense 
struggle which I constantly maintained, though constantly vanquished. 
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The increasing delight I took in the beauties of Nature, the con- 
tinued exercise and excitement, almost drove despair from me, and 
hope once more brightened my countenance. I began to look for- 
ward to the time when my health would be entirely restored, and my 
body and mind be in unison. I did not hope vainly, for the final con- 
flict came, and with it a strange termination of my long sufferings. 

I stood upon the side of an Eastern mountain. Above my head 
yast rocks arose in solemn grandeur, their summits lost in cano- 
pied mists which, gray and clinging, wrapped them in obscurity. 
Below, a great chasm rent the mountain; a yawning, bottomless gulf. 
While I gazed, awed by the thought of its mysterious depths, where 
no human eye had seen, where no human foot had trod, a ray of light 
struggled in and rested on gaunt trees, on snake-like ferns, damp and 
cold, that clung to its slimy sides, and on one pale flower which nodded 
in the chill draught that came up, a palpable horror, from the blackness 
of darkness. I turned away. Near the western horizon dead clouds 
were piled one above another, and their heavy shadow lay brown and 
dark upon the sullen earth. No wind stirred the forests, or rustled 
their motionless leaves, and the awe of the unbroken silence fell, with 
a dread oppression, upon my heart. 

Suddenly I was seized by an ungovernable desire to possess the 
flower—the colorless flower that hung far down in the death-damp of 
thechasm. A freezing terror crept through my blood as I recognized 
this decree of a will I had never been able to disobey. I felt myself 
crawling closer to the verge of the precipice; nearer, yet nearer, until 
Isat within the very jaw of the savage gulf? My feet dangled in the 
air, and the ground quivered beneath my weight. The dead clouds 
heaved their shroud-like forms, and wavered overhead. I heard the 
rush of subterranean waters sounding a muffled requiem. The sickly 
flower, with its long stem, writhed and twisted like a serpent stretch- 
ing his folds into the air, swayed slowly back and forth, glaring at me 
like a lustreless eye. In spite of all my efforts to assert my own will, 
in spite of my clear conviction that my life was in deadly peril, I could 
not throw off the fascination that enthralled me, and was about to 
yield passively to the demoniac influence and let myself fall from the 
precipice, when a voice apparently above me, a voice that was not the 
voice of the tempter, began to utter the Lord’s Prayer. Instinctively 
I took up the invocation, which had not passed my lips for years, and 
repeated it with the fervid energy of despair, not unmingled with hope. 
As it ended, a convulsive shudder shook my frame; I drew back, or 
was drawn back—I could hardly tell which—from the verge of the 
precipice, and sank insensible upon the ground. 

How long my swoon lasted I cannot say. When I returned to 
consciousness I felt weak and exhausted in body, but my mind was 
‘clear and cheerful, and I had a deep internal conviction that my op- 
pressor was vanquished, and that I had at length regained control of 
my own will and my own bodily organization. 

The rays of the sun as it sank to rest, slanting through rose-colored 
avenues, fell upon the gray mists, and crowned the mountain’s sum- 
mit ina rainbow of glory. The rising breeze swept through the for- 
ests with a soothing sound, and eastward the eye was lost in mellow 
lines of golden haze, which to my soul, freed from captivity, seemed 
cathedral aisles of peace. I arose and descended to the plain, and 
Was soon on my way homeward, with a sense of serenity and happiness 
to which I had long been a stranger, for I knew that the demon that 


had possessed me was cast out forever. 
Frorence McLanpsuren. 





LOST AT SEA. 


" 1” ho overboard !” 

«Y. “Silence, men! Silence!” shouted the officer of the 
deck, as a tumultuous throng came rushing wildly aft to the quarter- 
deck. “Hard down the helm, quartermaster! Let go the life-buoy ! 
Let fly the stun’-sail tacks, and clew up the lower stun’-sail! Quick 
to the braces, men, and stand by to shorten sail there for’ard! Clear 
away the life-boat!” and a perfect volley of orders came from the 
lips of Lieutenant Ringbolt in. rapid succession and in stentorian tones, 
while the frigate, which but a moment before had been bowling off 
twelve knots, with a cracking breeze on the starboard quarter, came 
rapidly and gracefully to the wind, and lay there quiescent, the huge 
fore-topsail to the mast, to deaden her headway. ° 

“Now, my lads,” said the lieutenant, “bear a hand, and lower 





away on those falls together!” and soon the cutter was in the water 
and pulling vigorously in the direction where the man had fallen. 

“My God! who is it?” “How did he fall?” “Did you see 
him ?” were the questions eagerly passed from lip to lip among the 
excited groups crowding the frigate’s spar-deck. 

Of all the contingencies incident to a life on the broad ocean, 
the one calculated to produce the most startling effect upon a ship's 
company is the sudden alarm of “ A man overboard !” 

Even in the best-disciplined ship, and with the finest crew, it pro- 
duces, for the moment, the wildest excitement, nay, even panic. Men 
rush here and there half bewildered, their noblest impulses roused 
into sudden action, and, forgetful of every other consideration but that 
of saving their unfortunate shipmate, they are ready on the instant to 
venture their lives, if need be, provided only they can extend a help- 
ing hand to their perishing fellow-man. 

It is at such times that the highest qualities of the deck-officer are 
brought out clearly before the eyes of all, for it requires the utmost 
nerve, energy, skill, and presence of mind, on the part of him who 
controls, to influence and direct this torrent of feeling into the right 
channel, so as to rescue promptly, it may be, the unfortunate suf- 
ferer. Woe to the man who may be incapable of the task! and, alas, 
for the miserable victim of his incompetency ! 


The M was a magnificent steam-frigate of forty guns, manned 
with a picked crew of seven hundred men, and sent abroad, at the 
close of the Crimean War, to display to the maritime powers of the 
world the rising power of the great republic. 

We had visited Europe and were on our return home by the way 
of the West Indies, and, at the time my story opens, the huge ship, 
under a cloud of canvas, was “running down the northeast trades,” 
and about seven hundred miles from the Cape Verde Islands, then 
the nearest land. 

Poor Bill Seavy !—a smarter seaman and a better man never trod 
a forecastle. He belonged to a race of sailors even then fast passing 
away, and was one of those men who, emulating St. Paul, seem never 
weary of well-doing. No matter at what hour of the day or night an 
emergency arose, be it his watch on deck or below, Bill was always 
to be found in his “all-hands” station, working away in his quiet, 
cheerful manner, with the best of them. He was a prodigious favor- 
ite with every one on board, from the captain to ‘the loblolly-boy, 
and it was no wonder then that our anxiety and alarm were great 
when we learned that Bill was the missing man. He had gone into 
the lee fore-chains to perform some trifling matter of duty, when the 
flapping-in of the fore-sheet on a weather-roll caught him and hurled 
him into the sea. The alarm was instantly given, and it so happened 
that our old doctor, who was aft on the lee-side of the poop-deck at 
the time, with great presence of mind seized a grating near at hand, 
and threw it to Bill as the ship sped rapidly by, which, old Lancet 
declared, the poor fellow caught, and, with a grateful glance rewarded 
him for. 

As quick as it were possible for human power to accomplish it— 
for Lieutenant Ringbolt was a good seaman—the frigate was hove-to, 
and the life-boat sent in search of the man; but the wind was strong 
and the sea rough, while the shades of evening were rapidly settling 
down over the wild waste of waters, reducing to a minimum poor Bill’é 
chances of safety, unless the hand of the great Creator guided the boat 
to his vicinity. 

It was therefore news not wholly unexpected by us, when, in az 
hour or so—it then being almost dark—thbe cutter returned with th¢ 
intelligence that the search had proved vain, not’ even the life-buo, 
had been found ! 


A rare specimen of the old régime was our captain, and a nobler- 
hearted man never graced the annals of any navy. It happened to be 
my lot to be near him as he stood aft, cap off, and his long, gray bair 
streaming out in the wind, when the cutter was discovered in the 
fast-thickening gloom, approaching the ship. 

“Cutter, ahoy!” hailed the lieutenant in charge of the deck, 
“have you found the man?” 

“ No, sir!” came back, mournfully, across the water. 

A tear glistened in the old captain’s eye; but he turned quickly 
to the first-lieutenant and said: “Mr. Cordage, let a boat be manned 
and provisioned at once and sent in search of Seavy. If he secured 
himself to that grating, as Dr. Lancet asserts, he may yet be found, 
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if not to-night—to-morrow, and, Mr. Cordage, order the chief-engineer 
to have steam raised at once.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” said Cordage, and hastened away. 

Now, Bill had served with our captain three cruises, and was one 
of his bargemen, and it so happened that, having served with both in 
a former cruise, the old skipper selected me to take charge of the 
boat in the night search. 

It was much like looking for a needle in a hay-stack; but I 
selected a good crew from the best at my hand, and, in an incredibly 
short time, as it might have appeared to a landsman, we were off and 
pulling vigorously over the recent track of the ship. 

It was a wild night, fur the trade-wind blew in strong and fitful 
gusts, half a gale, and the sea was so rough, that we made compar- 
atively slow progress, while the heavy masses of “trade clouds” 
scudded in chase of each other across the heavens, shutting out even 
the feeble light of the stars. We had no guide to poor Bill that 
night, but our compass and the faint chance that a merciful Provi- 
dence might direct our course to him; but, nathless, we started away 
from the ship full of hope. 

The top-light of the frigate, burning clear and bright, served as 
our beacon in a measure, and we kept it astern on the right bearing, 
while it had been arranged, before we left, that those on board the 
ship should send up a rocket every half-hour, as a guide to us in case 
we lost sight of the ship’s lights, while, to keep her relative position 
as nearly as possible, the frigate was to “ wear” every four hours. 

Ah, well I remember that dismal December night! It availed 
nothing for me to give the command, “ Row dry, boys; row dry!” 
for, as our boat rose on the crests of the huge seas, the wind swept 
the spray from the white caps in blinding sheets over us, chilling us 
to the marrow, and drenching us to the skin. 

Our men pulled manfully, and every now and then we would lay 
on the oars, give a rousing cheer, and then listen. No sound came 
back to our ears but the moaning of the wind and the dull swash of 
the huge, combing seas, as they rolled past us. We burned blue- 
lights and peered eagerly into the black night; but naught was seen 
save once, when a piece of drift-wood, covered with sea-weed and 
barnacles, floated by, a few Carey-chickens hovering ominously over it. 

Not a sight or a sound, except this, all that long, weary night, 
during which our men pulled steadily and cheerfully! By four 
o’clock we had lost sight of the rockets, and, when day dawned, there 
was naught to be seen over the broad expanse of ocean—the frigate 
was out of sight ! 


Nevertheless, not a thought occurred to a man in that boat save 
the one thought of finding poor Bill, if haply we might find him. 
Perhaps, as officer of the cutter, I felt our critical condition, in case 
we lost the ship, more than the boat’s crew, for I alone knew what 
folly it would be to attempt to gain the Cape Verde Islands, six hun- 
dred miles to windward of us, in the teeth of a “ trade gale,” while I, 
also, alone knew that we had but three days’ provisions for the longer 
run of fourteen hundred miles to Barbadoes, the next nearest land. 
Yet we continued to pull, in a zigzag course, across what we deemed 
must have been the track of the ship the evening before, and nothing 
rewarded our efforts. So a brief respite was given to the crew, and a 
glass of grog served out all around. 

“T think as how Bill’s gone, sir!” said an old fo’castleman, who 
pulled the stroke-oar during a pause in our search. “ You see, sir,” 
he added, “ Bill seemed a kinder cut up and queer-like sence we 
buried his chum, old Dispart, the quarter-gunner, off Madeiry, and he 
told some on us as how he thought his tarn ’ud come next!” 

“ Nonsense, Maul,” said I; “ how can you think that? don’t you 
remember the old song about 

* The sweet little cherub, that sits up aloft, 
Looking out for the life of poor Jack ?’ 
We'll find him yet, my man, never fear!” 

But my words belied the feeling at my heart, though I didn’t care 
that the men should know it; so I broke in with a gruff “ Give way 
again, men, give way together !” 

Suddenly a cry came from one of the bow-oarsmen, who had laid in 
their oars and were standing up forward on the lookout. “ There’s 
somethin’ in the water, sir, two p’ints on the port-bow, looks like a 
gratin’, sir!” 

“ Give way, my lads!” said I, getting excited myself, as a faint 
hope too« possession of me. 





We pulled toward the floating object; and so it was the gra 
Dr, Lancet had thrown to Bill, and on it was a sailor’s black neck. 
kerchief tied through one of the holes of the grating, so as tp 
form a sort of becket to hold on by! But, where was poor Bill? 
Nothing in sight but a solitary sea-bird, which had hovered about us 
with its peculiar note as we approached the grating. Doubtless the 
poor fellow had held on from hour to hour, hope gradually sinking 
within him, until, exhausted with fatigue and benumbed with cold, 
his grasp had given way, and he had sunk to rise no more, until that 
dread day when the sea shall give up its dead and we all stand 
trembling together before the great judgment-seat ! 

“ That ’ere bird’s Bill’s sperrit,” said old Maul; “I told you, sir, 
I knowed he’d gone, for the parson said the other day as how we did 
sometimes have pre-sentations, or sich-like.” 

I suppose the old fellow meant that poor Bill had had presenti. 
ments ; but I said nothing, my heart being too full of this sad fate, 


It was now eight o'clock, and we served out: a trifle of “grub” 
from our scanty supply of provisions. The air seemed much warmer, 
and the sea had gone down somewhat ; but the trade still blew fresh, 
My great anxiety was now to find the ship, for, should she have 
missed us by steering the wrong course during the night, our situa. 
tion would be unpleasant, not to say critical. Further search for 
Seavy seemed the merest folly and utterly unlikely to avail any thing, 
The grating and the neck-cloth told the story of his fate as plainly as 
though we had seen the final struggle. 

In my mind's eye I saw the poor fellow as the ship moved rapidly 
from him: the first bewilderment of his fall; then his horror and de. 
spair, as he realized his condition ; the gleam of hope, as he caught the 
grating and heard the loud tones of command as the ship rounded-to; 
then the long, long agony of hopes blasted, and the final despairing 
ery to his Maker, as 

* Environed with a wilderness of sea,” 


he sank to rise no more! 

Well, he had gone, and there was no help for it—men must die 
at some time or other—so I roused me from my sad reverie and gave 
the order to step the masts and get the sails ready to hoist, when, as 
the foresail was hoisted, I heard one of the men cry, “ There's the 
ship, sir!” and, sure enough, there she was, a dim speck to leeward 
in the southwest, but rapidly growing larger as she sped toward us 
under steam. 

We kept near the spot where the grating had been picked up, 
and in about two hours were all on board again and my tale told. 

But the captain still clung to the idea that Seavy might have got 
hold of the life-buoy, and so we cruised all that day looking for it 
—sharp lookouts with glasses aloft; but we saw nothing more, and, 
when the sun went down, the “old man” reluctantly gave the order 
to steer the course again. 

“He might have knowed,” said old Maul, “ that that ’ere bird was 
Bill’s sperrit.” 

And, as we shaped our homeward course, and the watch ran away 
with the stun’-sail halyards, and the ship bowled away toward her 
port, I had food for reflection as I thought of poor Bill, and wondered 
if the good people in their cosy homes on shore realize how much of 
the tragical is involved in that brief notice which they so frequently 
see in the marine column of their newspaper, as they sip their coffee 
at breakfast before the snug fire—“ Lost at Sea.” 


R. W. Meane, U. 8. N. 





ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


Wirs Itiustrrations spy Harry Fenn. 


T rained the first day we were at Chattanooga. It rained the see- 
ond day. The waters came down in ceaseless floods, and Look- 
out Mountain, with its head buried in the mist, seemed, as seen from 
our hotel-window, lumpish and uninteresting enough. “After all,” 
said I, watching the spiritless mass through the thick lances of rain, 
“ Leigh Hunt was right. A great mountain is a great humbug.” 
“Leigh Hunt was a Cockney,” said mountain-loving Mr. Fenn; 
“ and did he use that word, ‘ humbug ?’” 
“No matter as to the exact phraseology,” I retorted ; “it is his 
sentiment that I adore. A plague on your mountain! Look at it! 
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A huge, formless hump, a colorless, dead protuberance, that obstructs 
rather than supplies a prospect! What is there about it, or of it, or 
in it, that some men should come long distances to see it, and risk 
their necks by climbing it ?” 

“People,” replied my undisturbed companion, “who do not care 
for the mountain for its own sake, care for its historical associations. 
But,” continued the philosophical artist, “‘ wait until the rain ceases. 
Sunshine will change your mood and your conclusions.” 

There was nothing, indeed, to do but wait. And Chattanooga, 
which is dreary enough in the brightest sun, is forlorn beyond descrip- 
tion ina rain-storm. The town was denuded during the war of all its 
trees, a large part of it was burned, and once it was buried up to its 
second-story windows under the Tennessee. These things have not 
served to beautify it. The streets are unpaved, and apparently un- 
worked ; in wet weather they are of unspeakable mud, in dry weather 
of indescribable dust, and at all times they present a surface of 
ridges and chasms that make travelling upon them a penance which 
one’s bones long feelingly remember. The principal business-avenue 
consist: of little better than rudely-constructed barracks; so, what 
with the bare and rude streets and the roughly-constructed buildings, 
the place seems more like an extemporized mining-town of the far 
West than an old settlement of the East. But there is exhibited all 
the activity of a new colony ; better buildings are rapidly going up; 
a fine new hotel has been opened; there are signs everywhere of 
prosperity and growth ; and hence, if the Tennessee can only be per- 
suaded to respect its legitimate boundaries, we shall find the town in 
good time a prosperous and possibly an agreeable place. At present 
there is very little that is interesting within its boundaries. There 
are several railroads, and many trains come and go; it is an extensive 
cattle-depot, and droves of horses and bovines ceaselessly fill the streets. 
The citizens are rather proud of their big new hotel, and they look 
upon Lookout Mountain with feelings of friendly interest ; but I do not 
know that any thing delights them so much as reminiscences of the 
big flood that occurred about four years ago. They will show you the 


high-water marks with unsuppressed enthusiasm, and dwell upon the 
appearance of steamboats in their main street with an exhibition of 


pride that is very touching. But at present the town is a rude place; 
and it was one of its own citizens that said to us: “ Yesterday I was 
watching a funeral-procession in our streets, and I really felt like 
thanking Heaven there was at least one way of getting out of Chatta- 
nooga !”” 

When the sun came out on the third day we set forth with all expe- 
dition for the mountain. During the regular season, which we had 
anticipated by a few weeks, coaches run at fixed intervals to the 
mountain-top, where two hotels give entertainment to all comers. As 
we were to remain several days on the mountain, our carriage was 
packed with all our effects, the most conspicuous object among which 
was Mr, Fenn’s white sketching-umbrella, which, bound up with its 
iron lance-like handles, was always an object of curious speculation to 
beholders, I have no doubt more or Jess Ku-klux suspicion attached 
to this queer-looking parcel during our entire sojourn in the South, 
and probably with just as much foundation as in case of many of the 
reports and stories current in regard to that mysterious if not mythi- 
cal organization. 

After a drive of about two miles, we began the long, sloping ascent 
of the mountain-road, and half an hour later found us, midway up the 
“formless hump,” very much disposed, indeed, to beg the mountain’s 
pardon for our depreciating criticism at the hotel-window. For now 
forms of the most varied and striking character revealed themselves 
in the cliffs and ravines of the mountain, and already superb pros- 
pects of the far valley and the winding Tennessee showed through 
glimpses of the trees. Above us hung beetling cliffs, which Mr. 
Fenn’s pencil vividly delineates in one of the larger illustrations, while 
below us were precipitous reaches, here and there picturesquely marked 
by gigantic bowlders. I do not know but the best charm of moun- 
tain-views is in these half-glimpses that you catch in the ascent. If 
they do not possess the sublimity of the scene from the supreme alti- 
tude, they gain many beauties in the nicer articulation of the different 
ohjects below. The picturesque, moreover, is a little coy, and reveals 
itself more pleasingly in the half-glances through broken vistas than 
at the open stare. Our journey up the sides of Lookout was con- 
tinually arrested by the charming pictures of this character that the 
winding road brought into view. 

The first sensation of the prospect from the top is simply of im- 





mensity. The eye sweeps the vast spacesthat are bounded only by 
the haze of distance. On three sides no obstacles intervene between 
your altitude and the utmost reaches of the vision. To your right 
stretch successive ranges of hills and mountains that seem to rise one 
above another until they dispute form and character with the clouds. 
Your vision extends, you are told, to the great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina, which lie nearly a hundred miles distant. The whole 
vast space between is packed with huge undulations of hills, which 
seem to come rolling in upon your mountain-shore, like giant waves. 
It is, indeed, a very sea of space, and your stand of rocks and cliffs 
juts up in strange isolation amid the gray waste of blending hills. Di- 
rectly before you the undulations are repeated, fading away in the far 
distance where the Cumberland Hills of Kentucky hide their tops in 
the mists of the horizon. Your eye covers the entire width of Tennes- 
see; it reaches, so it is said, even to Virginia, and embraces within 
its scope territory of seven States. These are Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Carolina. If the view 
does in truth extend to Virginia, then it reaches to a point fully one 
hundred and fifty miles distant. To your left the picture gains a de- 
licious charm in the windings of the Tennessee, which makes a sharp 
curve directly at the base of the mountain, and then sweeps away, 
soon disappearing among its hills, but at intervals reappearing, glan- 
cing white and silvery in the distance, like great mirrors let in to the 
landscape. 

Lookout Mountain presents an abrupt precipice to the plain it 
overlooks, Its cliffs are, for half-way down the mountain, splendid 
palisades, or escarpments, the character of which can be altogether 
better conceived by the study of Mr. Fenn’s drawings than by the 
most skilful word-painting. The mountain-top is almost a plateau, 
and one may wander at his ease for hours along the rugged, broken, 
seamed, tree-croyned cliffs, surveying the superb panorama stretched 
out before, him™h all its different aspects. The favorite post of view 
is called the “ Point,” a plateau on a projecting angle of the cliff, 
being almost directly above the Tennessee, and commanding to the 
right and left a breadth of view which no other situation enjoys. Be- 
neath the cliff, the rock-strewed slope that stretches to the valley was 
once heavily wooded, but during the war the Confederates denuded it 
of its trees, in order that the approaches to their encampment might 
be watched. It was under cover of a dense mist that Hooker’s men 
on the day of the famous battle skirted this open space and reached 
the cover of the rocks beyond, up which they were to scale. The 
“battle above the clouds”’ is picturesque and poetieal in the vivid 
descriptions of our historians, but the survey of the ground from the 
grand escarpments of the mountain thrills one with admiration. It 
is not surprising that Bragg believed himself secure in his rocky 
eyrie, and the wonder must always remain that these towering 
palisades did not prove an impregnable barrier to the approach of his 
enemy. 

On the summit of Lookout Mountain the northwest corner of 
Georgia and the northeast extremity of Alabama meet on the southern 
boundary of Tennessee. The mountain lifts abruptly from the valley 
to a height of fifteen hundred feet. It is the summit overhanging 
the plain of Chattanooga that is usually connected in the popular imag- 
ination with the title of Lookout, but the mountain really extends for fifty 
miles in a southwesterly direction into Alabama. The surface of the 
mountain is well-wooded, it has numerous springs, and is suscep- 
tible of cultivation. In time, no doubt, extensive farms will occupy 
the space now filled by the wilderness, There is a small settle- 
ment on the crest of the mountain, consisting of two summer hotels, 
several cottages and cabins, and a college. It isa grand place for 
study, and the young people of this sky-aspiring academy have cer- 
tainly superb stimulants in the exhilarating air and glorious scenes of 
their mountain alma mater. 

Only one of the public-houses was open at the time of our early 
visit to the mountain, but already the daily throng of visitors was 
large. People only came, however, for an hour or two; the regular 
summer crowds, who during the hot season sojourn among these lofty 
rocks, had given as yet no signs of their coming, and the principal 
hotel was closed and silent. The “Summit House,” however, proved 
a pleasant little box. We were the only guests, and hence had choice 
of rooms; and first place in our landlord’s affections. The sunshine 
that seduced us from Chattanooga only kept our company until we 
reached the mountain-top, when clouds began to obscure the scene 
and winds to chill the air. Although nearly three days on the moun- 
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LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN.-VIEW FROM THE “POINT.” 





ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN.-CLIFFS EAST OF THE “POINT.” 
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tain, Mr. Fenn got his sketches with difficulty. There were glimpses 
of sunshine, and the clouds would lift and give us superb vanishing 
pictures of the valley and distant hills, touched in spots with sun- 
light ; but the cold winds and the ever-recurring showers made sketch- 
ing out-of-doors cold and dismal work. At the hotel we kept warm 
by means of blazing piles of logs, which a little negro lass of about 
twelve years kept continually piling upon the waiting andirons. To 
this diminutive daughter of Ethiopia we owe a world of thanks. The 
little creature was full of work, zeal, and affection ; her big eyes had 
a melancholy contemplation, and her manner exhibited a motherly so- 
licitude that was exceedingly amusing. We christened her after the 
immortal “ Marchioness” of Dickens. She seemed maid and master 
of all work. She waited on table, polished the boots, made the fires, 
helped cook the meals, as her regular duties, and then seemed never 
tired of watching over our comforts. At the first show of the sun in 
the morning, she entered our rooms and built up our fires for us, and 
the last thing at night was to heap the andirons with wood. The 
wind pierced through the thin timber frame of the house as if it had 
been pasteboard, and rendered fires at all hours necessary. The black 
“ Marchioness’s”’ especial ambition was to polish our boots. She 
promised each day they should be more brilliantly executed the next, 
““ Won't have no more boots to black,” was her mournful comment 
when we came to depart. “Why not?” was our reply; “there 
will be plenty of boots to black—in fact, too many, we should say.” 
“No,” was the inconsolable rejoinder, “ people only come here to din- 
ner. Nobody stays here all night. There will be no more boots to 
black,” and with this lament upon her lips we left her. The spirits of 
Day and Martin will doubtless discover this polishing zeal, and shower 
benedictions upon her. 

The majority of visitors go to Lookout only for an hour or two, 
and hence miss some very striking characteristics of the mountain. 
There are a lake and a cascade of uncommon beauty about six miles dis- 
tant from the “ Point,” and a singular grouping of rocks, known by 
the name of Rock City. The City of Rocks would be a somewhat 
more correct appellation. This is a very odd phenomenon. Vast 
rocks of the most varied and fantastic shape are arranged into ave- 
nues almost as regular as the streets of a city. Names, indeed, have 
been given to some of the main thoroughfares, through which one 
may travel between great masses of the oddest architecture conceiv- 
able. Sometimes these structures are nearly square, and front the 
avenue with all the imposing dignity of a Fifth-Avenue mansion, But 
others exhibit a perfect license in capricious variety of form. Some 
are scooped out at the lower portion, and overhang their base in pon- 
derous balconies of rock. Others stand balanced on small pivots of 
rock, and apparently defy the law of gravitation. I know of nothing 
more quaint and strange than the aspects of this mock city—silent, 
shadowy, deserted, and suggestive, some way, of a strange life once 
within its borders, One expects to hear a foot-fall, to see the pon- 
derous rocks open and give forth life, toawaken the sleep that hushes 
the dumb city in a repose so profound. 

Our guide to this petrified city. was a negro, who hung about the 
hotel to do chores, but solemnly announced himself as a Methodist 
preacher. As our journey was. on a Sunday, we expressed our surprise 
that he should bave been seduced from his sacred duties for the sake 
of the small lucre we could offer him ; but he appeared to have satis- 
fied his conscience, that, in serving the stranger, he was in some way 
doing a Christian duty. To our surprise we learned that he could 
neither read nor write. He drew texts from memory, and expounded 
upon them by the promptings of the spirit. White men, he said, 
had often come to hear him, and had praised his expositions greatly. 

“ But how do you manage about the hymns?” we asked. 

“Why, you see, boss, I knows about fifty hymns—all by heart, 
sah—and I just thinks of one of them,” 

After all, it is not learning that supplies the founts of inspiration, 
or that fills the spiritual life of our being. 

Lookout Mountain is remarkable generally for its quaint and fan- 
tastic rocks. Near the “ Point” are two eccentric specimens that are 
pointed out to every visitor, The “ Devil’s Pulpit”—did one ever 
visit a mountain that had not borrowed Satanic phraseology for char- 
acterizing some of its features ?—the “ Devil’s Pulpit,” almost at the 
extreme end of the “ Point,” consists of a number of large slabs of 
rocks, piled in strange form one upon the other, and apparently in 
immediate danger of toppling over. The reader will readily discover 
this queer pile if he consults Mr. Fenn’s drawing showing the view 





from the “‘ Point.” Another odd mass is called “ Saddle Rock,” from 
a fancied resemblance to a saddle. It consists of a great pile of lime. 
stone, that has crumbled and broken away in small particles, like 
scales, until in texture one may discover a likeness to an oyster-shell, 
and in form something of the contour of a saddle-tree. With queer 
rock forms, Lookout Mountain is certainly abundantly supplied. [¢ 
is supposed that these rocks, jutting so far above the level of the 
Palisades, are remains of a higher escarpment, which, during un 
counted centuries, has gradually worn away. 

The lake and cascade to which I have -referred are known ag 
“Lulu Lake” and “ Lulu Falls,” Zaudu being a corruption of the In. 
dian name of Tullulah. The cascade is one of uncommon beauty, 
It is nearly as high as Niagara, and far more picturesque in its setting. 
This lake and cascade can only be reached on foot or horseback ; no 
vehicle can traverse the very rough road which leads to them. But 
their singular beauty, and the strange, quaint features of the City of 
Rocks, would reward unusual exertions on the part of the visitor, 
Lookout Mountain, indeed, is very imperfectly seen by those who 
make a hurried jaunt to its Palisades, glance at the prospect so su- 
perbly spread out before them, and then hurry back again. There is 
no mountain and no landscape that does not require its acquaintance 
to be cultivated somewhat, just as we must meet our friends in many 
intercourses before we can come to fully understand them. A moun- 
tain no more carries its beauty within the ready ken of everybody 
than a wise man “ wears his heart on his sleeve for daws to peck at.” 
The supreme beauty, the varied features, the changing aspects, the 
subtle sentiments of the “ rock-ribbed hills,” enter the soul by many 
doors, and only after a complete surrender on our part to their influ- 
ences. One can comfortably house himself on the great plateau of 
Lookout, and there give many days to wandering along its Palisades, 
or in search of the thousand picturesque charms that pertain to its 


wooded and rocky retreats. 
0. B. Bunce. 
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HEN I was a wee white maiden, 
I was my mother’s delight; 
She plaited my yellow tresses, 
And she cuddled me close at night. 
But once I woke in her clasping, 
And felt that her arms were chill; 
And they took me away from my mother, 
Because she lay so still. 
The butter-cups shine in the meadow, 
And her grave is wet with dew; 
A sparrow is chirping near it, 
Alas! what shall I do? 


Love came, and sought me, and found me! 
He entreated me passing fair ; 
Tt was for him that I braided 
The jessamine into my hair. 
He pelted me once with a rose-bud ; 
When I stooped to where it lay, 
He departed, and only teft me 
The flower that he flung away. 
The bloom is all over the orchard, 
While I sit here and sew; 
So sorry for swéet Love’s going, 
Alas! what shall I do? 


Pale Christ! I'll put thy betrayal 
"T’wixt me and my miseries twain ; 
Thou wert forsaken—and I am 
A motherless creature in pain! 
Dear God! I will take Thy pity, 
And wrap it about my life ; 
Oh, let me be Thy little one, 
Since I'll be no man’s wife! 
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OUR EARLIEST ALLEGORY. 


N the days of Richard IT., Wat the Tyler, and Geoffrey Chaucer, 
I when John Ball, Jack Straw, Jack Carter, and many others of 
measy spirit, were preaching “errors and schisms and scandals against 
the pope, the archbishops, the bishops, and clergy ;” when the rights 
of man as man were under discussion ; when the cry of liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, was beginning to sound through Britain—the claims of 
humanity were strengthened by appeals, not so much to the writings 
of well-known authors of the day as to those of one whose very name 
js lost, and whom we shall call our first allegorist. 

He entitled his poem, “‘ The Vision of William concerning Piers 
the Plowman,” and every effort has been vain to discover who this 
William was. He is by some called Robert Langland, and by others 
William Langland ; but, whether either be the true name, it is a mat- 
ter of fact that the poem was published anonymously. From his fa- 
niliarity with monastic abuses, it is conjectured that the author was 
an inmate of some conventual establishment near the Malvern Hills, 
which lie along the western border of England, not far from the south- 
em part of Wales. 

It is not the object of this paper to enlarge upon the remarkable 
similarity between this allegory and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The subject in each case is materially the same—a delineation of the 
impediments and temptations that beset men in life. If the present 
writer can attract the reader to the artless humor and quiet sarcasm 
of the author, whoever he was, whose whole being was alive with his 
subject, his loving duty will be done. 

Like the prince of allegorists, the author of “ The Vision of Piers 
Plowman” falls asleep and dreams. It was a fine May morning that 
he put on, not the holy garb of an anchorite in the cell, but the dress 
of one of the unholy hermits, who go up and down and wander to 
and fro in the earth, to hear wonders and to see sights. Wearied by 
travel, he laid himself down by the side of a broad brook, and was 
soon charmed into slumber by its pleasant murmurings. 

In his sleep he dreamed, and, looking to the eastward over a deep 
valley, he saw all manner of men working and wandering, just as he 
had seen them in real life. The field was the world, and in picturesque 
style the actors are described with a master’s power. There were 
honest folk, ploughing and sowing and working hard, and hermits in 
their cells, and beggars and knaves, and pilgrims and loose friars. 
There was a pardoner, selling his blessings, and taking gold for his 
bulls of pardon. Priests were preaching rather for their own profit 
than the good of the flocks, and bishops were engaged in worldly 
work, Kings and cooks, bakers and brewsters, butchers and ditchers, 
appear in vivid colors in the panoramic verse. 

On one of the hills was a castle, Truth, and in the dale was the 
dungeon of Care, in which dwelt Wrong, its founder, the father of 
Falsehood. Truth represents God the Creator. 

A fair lady, Holy Church, approached from the earth, and of her 
the dreamer, humbly kneeling, asks how he may save his soul. She 
tells him to govern his tongue, will no man ill, and imitate our Lord. 
“Faith without works,” she adds, “is dead as a door-tree, and chas- 
tity without charity is an unlighted lamp.” 

Lady Mede, or Mammon, is now introduced. She is decked with 
jewels, crowned, and clothed in scarlet and gold. She is to be mar- 
tied to Falsehood. Simony and Civil Law are her familiar friends. 
Guile is the suggestive name of another of her circle, and he gives the 
espoused couple some notable wedding-gifts. Among them are the 
earldom of Envy and Wrath, the county of Covetousness, with Glut- 
tony, and the coasts thereof, to have and to hold, for them and their 
heirs, a dwelling with the Devil, joined with all the appurtenances of 
Purgatory. When this sulphurous settlement was signed and sealed, 
Theology forbade the marriage. A legal trial was entered upon be- 
fore the king at Westminster, in which Conscience, Cajolery, Liar, 
Dread, and Guile, conspicuously figure. The match was broken off; 
Lady Mede was led weeping to prison; and her friends were scattered. 
It is worthy of remark that Liar, being nowhere else welcome, was 
— by the friars, and sent to church on Sundays with pardons for 

e. 

, The king desired Conscience to wed Lady Mede, to which he ob- 
Jects, and presents a long catalogue of her misdeeds. A friar offers 
her pardon on condition that she will glaze a church-window on which 
her name should be graven, a condition which the author tells us God 





will not allow as valid. Mede is ready to wed ; but Conscience is im- 
movable, and another argument ensues, in which Reason, Peace, Wis- 
dom, Wit, Law, and. Wrong, take part. The king decides to have 
Conscience fof his counsellor, and Reason one of his courtiers. The 
affairs were in an unsettled state when the dreamer suddenly awoke ; 
but very soon we find him asleep again. 

In the next dream, Conscience preaches a long discourse, urging 
repentance upon various offenders, who personify the seven deadly 
sins. One by one, these repent and confess, and in so doing present 
us lively pictures of the times. Avarice unveils some of the tricks 
by which traders, five hundred years ago, sought to increase their 
gains. He shows how the draper, “from ten yards or twelve, tolled 
out thirteen,” and how his wife paid for cloth with false weights. Con- 
science asks, ‘‘ Have you pity on poor men that are forced to borrow 
money of you?” and Avarice replies, “I have as much pity on poor 
men as a pedler has on cats, who will kill them, if he can catch them, 
for the sake of their skins.” 

The discourse is crowded with wit, wisdom, and humor, and leaves 
few classes in the community unscathed. Priests are admonished to 
practise what they preach, Religion to hold fast her rules, the king to 
love his people, the pope to pity the Church after he has governed 
himself, and those who are making pilgrimages to the Romish saints 
are admonished, “ Seek Saint Truth, for he may save you all.” 

After this hortative sermon, Repentance prayed for the penitents, 
reciting the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Christ ; Hope blew 
a horn, saying, “‘ Blessed are those whose iniquities are forgiven!” 
and a thousand men, determined to seek Truth, raised their voices in 
a prayer to Christ and His pure mother for grace and guidance. 

Not one of the thousand knew the way, and they wandered blun- 
deringly along, until they met a pilgrim fresh from Sinai and the Holy 
Sepulchre. They knew him, as we should know a Christian mendi- 
cant-pilgrim to-day, by the cross on his cloak, the cockle-shell on his 
hat, and by his vernicle, or painting of the handkerchief of Ste.-Ve- 
ronica. The inquiry is made of this ostentatious beggar with consid- 
erable confidence ; but the poet, with his usual shrewd humor, makes 
him exclaim: “ Nay, so God me help! I never saw palmer with pike, 
nor with scrip, asking after Saint Truth, till now in this place!” 

The ploughman is now introduced. He is a poor, simple, lowly- 
minded man, to whom things divine are revealed, and he gives the 
needed directions somewhat as follows : 

“Go through Meekness till ye come to Conscience. Love God 
and your neighbor; do as ye would be done by. Follow the road 
through the Ten Commandments, over the bridge Praywell, to the 
court of which Grace and his man Amend-you keep the wicket-gate 
that Eve first shut. If Grace admit you through the gate, ye shall 
see Truth in your hearts. She is served by seven sisters, Abstinence, 
Charity, Chastity, Humility, Patience, Peace, and Largeness, or Lib- 
erality. He that is related to one of these seven is wonderfully wel- 
come.” 

The last words, the dreamer noticed, alarmed the cut-purse and 
the holy-wafer maker, for they could claim no kinship to any of the 
seven. But honest Piers, who “ poked them all to good,” assured 
them that Mercy is a maiden there, and that she is akin to all the 
sinful, and is influential with the sisters. Thereupon a pardoner ex- 
pressed a suspicion that he might also be unknown there. So he 
turned back to get his bull and the bishop’s letters as credentials. 

Still the pilgrims tarry, and the ploughman tells them that he has 
a half-acre—this world—to ear (plough) and sow, and that, if they 
will help him, he will be their guide to Truth. To this the pil- 
grims consent, and a knight was set to guard the company. Among 
these workers were the ploughman’s wife, Dame Work-when-time-is, 
and his daughter, Do-as-you-are-bid. Labor was, however, distaste- 
ful to some, among whom were the anchorites and hermits (whom 
Piers fed only once a day!), and one Waster, who stoutly rebelled. 
For the benefit of this last, Hunger was brought upon the scene, and 
he took Waster by the maw, and wrung him until his eyes watered. 
Then he buffeted him about the cheeks, until Waster looked as lank 
as a lantern all his life after. A wholesome dread of Hunger caused 
the shirkers to haste to their flails, which they kept flying from morn- 
ing till evening. 

To those who worked well in the half-acre Truth sent a bull of 
pardon, by which is signified the pardon of God to those who, under 
his guidance, had led a life of labor and love. A certain priest asks 
to be permitted to read the pardon, and offers to translate it into Eng- 
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lish. It is found to contain only two Latin lines, which the priest in- 
terprets, “ Do well and have well, and God shall have thy soul. Do 
evil and have evil, and the devil shall have thy soul.” The priest 
disapproves of the pardon, and disputes at some length, in the midst 
of which the dreamer awakes. He believes that the pope can grant 
pardons, but that those who duy them will get no reward at the judg- 
ment, even with a “ poke-full of pardons,” without the aid of Do-wel. 

In the next vision Thought undertakes to guide the dreamer to the 
three virtues, Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best, about whose personality 
there appears to be a continual dispute. ‘“ Do-wel,” Thought says, “ is 
the companion of him who is true of tongue, who earns his bread by 
the labor of his hands, and is neither drunken nor disdainful.”” Do- 
bet is more. He is humble and lowly of speech, helpful to others, has 
broken the bags of Avarice, and has given the Bible to the people. 

Do-best has been crowned king by Do-wel and Do-bet. He bears 
a bishop’s crozier, with a crook at one end to take men out of hell, 
and a pike at the other to put down the wicked who work harm against 
Do-wel. 

Thought introduces the dreamer to Wit, or Knowledge, and his 
wife, Dame Studie. Wit says that Do-wel lives in a castle, Man’s- 
body, made by Kind, or Nature, of earth, air, wind, and water. Ani- 
ma, the Soul, dwells in this castle, attended by Sir Do-wel, Do-bet, his 
daughter, and Do-best, who is the spiritual lord and teacher. The 
constable of the castle of Man’s-body is Sir Inwit, who has five sons, 
See-well, Say-well, Hear-well, Sir Godfrey Go-well, and Sir Work-well- 
with-thine-hand. The interview with Wit was long, and Dame Studie, 
who is supposed to have been a strong-minded woman, blames her 
spouse for “ throwing perles among hogges,” as she elegantly expresses 
herself. Upon being appeased, however, she directs the dreamer to 
Clergy, who had wedded a wife named Scripture, and was able to send 
him on his way. Before letting him go, she gives him a long lecture 
on the degeneracy of the times. She shows how more love riches 
rather than wisdom, make a mock of the Trinity, and lack charity. 

The poet’s interview with Clergy (Learning), and Scripture (Writ- 
ing), gives another good opportunity for the discussion of doctrines, 
especially that of the Trinity, which is very prominent in several por- 
tions of the allegory. Clergy entertains a high opinion of monasteries, 
quoting Pope Gregory as saying that “as fishes die out of fresh water, 
so does religion starve out of the cloister.” He thinks that, if there 
be a heaven on earth, it is in the convent, where is no chiding nor 
qnarrelling, and plenty of books to read and to study. But he bewails 
the corruptions of the days when Religion has become a rider, a roamer 
through the streets, and a dependant upon great lords, even having 
knaves kneel to him as if he were a great lord himself. Then, looking 
prophetically down the vista of the next two centuries, he predicts the 
coming of a king who shall bring the members of the religious orders 
to confession, and beat them, as the Bible telleth, for breaking their 
rules. In short, the monks and nuns shall receive a knock that will 
make an incurable wound. The discourse ends with the statement 
that cunning clerks, or wise students, that know many books, are no 
oftener saved than ploughmen, and shepherds, and poor ¢ommon 
laborers. 

Like many sermons, this appears to have had little effect upon the 
hearer. He was taken immediately by Fortune into the land of Long- 
ing, and given over to the persuasions of her two damsels, Concupis- 
cence-of-the-flesh, and Lust-of-the-eyes, who for forty or fifty years 
kept him from even thinking of Do-wel and Do-bet. He was warned 
of his dangers; but, on one side, Recklessness said: “ Never mind— 
you may stop when you please;” and Lust-of-the-eyes said: “ Have 
no conscience—confess to some friar, and put the responsibility on 
him.” 

And now a friend who had often been with him before, Imagina- 
tion, points the dreamer to his end, discourses of the divine punish- 
ments, of charity and mercy, and of the great responsibilities of the 
learned and the rich. Imagination, having given direction to the 
dreamer’s thoughts, vanishes, and in the next scene the poet is 
invited to the court of Conscience, to dine with Clergy. He is placed 
at a side-table with Patience, a poor hermit, and they are served by 
Scripture. Their diet was sour bread, which Patience thought princely 
fare, and meat-dishes with Latin names, as Miserere-mei-deus, Beati- 
quorum, and Quorum-tecta-sunt-peccata, Conscience comforted the 
guests with pleasant tales; but a greedy Doctor (Teacher), at the 
main-table, distressed them by eating all the puddings and best @shes, 
leaving only the poor ones for the two at the side-table. After a good 





dinner and plenty of wine, this doctor discoursed to the others, explain. 
ing that Do-wel is to do as clerks preach, Do-bet is he that teaches, and 
Do-best is he that teaches and does. Clergy referred the question to 
Piers Plowman, who made light of all knowledge but Love, and saiq 
that Do-wel and Do-bet are finders of Do-best, who saves men’s souls, 
Patience said he had heard that Disce (learn) is Do-wel, Doce (teach) 
is Do-bet, and Dilige (love) is Do-best. 

None of these conclusions were satisfactory, and Conscience, with 
others, sets out on a new pilgrimage. The dreamer is soon sent by Animg 
to Christ, and finds that he has all along been veiled in the person of 
Piers, the humble Plowman. He is shown in the garden of Free Will, 
cultivating the tree Patience, of which the fruit is charity. The winds 
of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, blow violently against it; but 
it is firmly supported by three props, representing the Trinity again, 
And now the poem becomes tender and sublime as it portrays the 
scenes in the birth, life, betrayal, death, and glorious resurrection of 
our Lord. Faith, Hope, and Love, are now the dreamer’s companions, 
and they enable him to see the Saviour in the Plowman, who owns the 
half-acre of this world, which is the field his servants are to occupy 
and till. 

The dreamer is told that Jesus, as a child, when not yet known ag 
Holy Christ, began to Do-wel, that he did better when he healed all 
who asked His grace, and was Do-best from the time His wounds were 
touched by doubting Thomas. 

#race now makes Piers his plowman, giving him a team of four 
oxen, that were the four evangelists, and four stots (studs or horses), 
Austin, Ambrose, Gregory, and Jerome, followed by two harrows— 
the Old and New Testaments. Grace also gives him the seed to be 
sown in the half-acre, the spirit of Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Justice. 

Pride sees Piers plowing, and prepares to attack him, and he is 
advised by Conscience to defend himself in the stronghold of Unity— 
the Holy English Church. Then follows another picture of the human 
wrongs and selfishness of the times. The cardinals are disgracing 
religion ; the pope, “whom God amend!” is plundering the Church 
and the king is haughty and exacting. 

In the last vision Antichrist appears wasting the crops of Truth 
Pride carried his banner, and he reigned over all except the mild and 
holy. Conscience again advises a retreat into the Castle of Unity. 
Nature comes to their help with an army of diseases and pestilences, 
but, when the army was gone, Fortune, Lechery, and Simony, waged 
war upon Conscience. Life, and his mistress Fortune, are seen sinning 
until attacked by Old Age. Old Age also laid hold of the poet, struck 
him on the mouth, knocking out his teeth, took his hair off, lamed 
him with the gout, and brought him near to death. Again he found 
asylum in the Castle of Unity, but even there Flattery entered, in the 
guise of a physician, and Conscience was obliged to start upon a new 
pilgrimage in search of Piers the Plowman. 

Thus, after delineating life as it was, arguing for the purity of 
religious faith, for the rights of the common people, and for the doc- 
trines of the Bible, the poem closes with a hearty expression of faith 
that the hopes of heaven are built only upon Christ. 


The allegory that has been thus imperfectly sketched, contains 
not only the elements of popularity, but of power also. There is in it 
charming wit, and real English humor, shrewd maxims of worldly 
wisdom, and wonderful developments of a living knowledge of the 
Bible. Published at the time when the brilliant beginning of the 
reign of Edward III, was giving place to the cloudy days of its close, 
is it strange that the author screened himself behind the veil of an 
anonyme? Read the story of the times—reflect upon the doom that 
such an author would have met at the hands of the eclesiastics he 
satirized—and then answer. 

The first allegory will appear more interesting if we study the 
events that occurred before and after it was written. We can only 
glance at a few of them. 

The dependence of the clergy upon the pope gave him immense 
power. It was established by Hildebrand. But it also increased the 
wealth of the monastic orders, and it was against their encroachments 
that there arose in France, Arnold of Brescia, the greatest of the re- 
formers, before the Protestant Reformation. He was in advance of 
his age, was not able to stem the tide, and, in 1155, the Piazea dé 
Popolo, in Rome, became the scene of his crucifixion and burning. 

In the next century the Albigenses joined in the great strife, and 
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raised, in Southern France, a banner against the aggressions of the 
papal see and its supporters. One Dominic—now St. Dominic—was 
commissioned to slaughter them, and he did it with a will. Singularly, 
he afterward raised an order of Mendicant Friars, to oppose the in- 
creasing temporal power of the rich monks, They were called Do- 
minicans, or Black Friars, and one of their weapons was the Inquisi- 

n. 

o Three other mendicant orders originated at nearly the same time. 
The first was that of the Carmelites, or White Friars, claiming con- 
nection with Elijah and Elisha. The Franciscans, or Gray Friars, were 
called the democrats of Christianity, and of them was that wonderful 
monk, Roger Bacon. The Augustines, or Austin Friars, composed the 
fourth order, and to them Martin Luther belonged. 

In their turn, however, the mendicant orders became rich and 
grasping, and an influence was needed to prepare men to meet them 
in their progress. 

This influence was found in the gradual reception in the hearts 
of men of the principles of Revelation. It reached a grand climacteric 
in the days of Luther, when the word of God dispelled the darkness 
from the humble Austin Friar of Erfurth, and through him shone far 
and wide. But this was not the result of a single step. 

On the Continent there was a Huss a hundred years before there 
wasa Luther. In England, the parsonage of Lutterworth gave forth 
the bold utterances of Wiclif a half century before John Huss arose 
to give new importance to Bohemian history. And years before 
Wiclif dared to open his batteries full and square upon error, the 
anonymous allegory of the Vision concerning Piers the Plowman had 
entered into the English heart, to some extent had opened English 
eyes, and fortified English faith. 

In the infancy of our literature, at a time of little general cultiva- 
tion; when, as we must believe, the people, following the advice of 
Roger Bacon, were searching the Scriptures; when, after lying for a 
century in a state akin to death, English literature was reviving—what 
could have been more effective as a means of moving the people than 
such a lively delineation of just what the people desired to study ? 


ARTHUR GILMAN. 





CARL TAUSIG. 


MONG the pianists of the present day who enjoy a great and 

wide-spread reputation, Carl Tausig, in the opinion of many, 

occupies the first place. We are sure, therefore, that a brief sketch 
of his career will not prove uninteresting to our readers. 

Cart Tavsie was born at Warsaw, on the 4th of November, 1841. 
His father, Aloys Tausig, was an excellent piano-forte player, highly 
esteemed and prized in the city where he lived for his industry and 
conscientious zeal in teaching. Quite as early as noiselessly did the 
little virtwoso’s musical talent develop. He first appeared before the 
public at nine years of age, in aid of some charitable object; and 
what he then accomplished before his audience was the fruit of an 
instruction already extending over a period of five years. 

Before Franz Liszt had received the undisputed crown constituting 
him sole monarch of the realm of the seven octaves, Thalberg’s works 
and performances formed the standard by which all ambitious pianists 
were judged. But, while others were content with simply meeting 
the demands of the then prevalent taste, the youthful artist was im- 
pelled beyond the usual and hackneyed, and soon mighty Beethoven 
and pensive Chopin entered into dangerous rivalry with the polished 
Thalberg. Even as early as then, being not more than fourteen years 
of age, Tausig played the grand polonaise in A sharp major, con- 
tinuing the octave perpetuum mobile for the left hand, with the same 
perfection of technigue which we admire at this day, and with the 
same powerful, ravishing effect. By this master-performance the boy 
overcame the hesitation of the renowned virtwoso of Weimar ; in 1855 
the great Liszt admitted the little Tausig into the circle of his 
scholars, 

Liszt greatly interested himself in his promising pupil. He took 
him to frigid Berlin, where, in 1856, the “ Préludes ” were performed, 
and many people did not know whether to be worse shocked at Liszt’s 
original symphonic composition or at the “ wild” manner in which 
young Tausig played at moments. 

Exclusive devotion to so one-sided an art as that of the pianist is 

















not long beneficial to any mortal ; a diversified activity is necessary 
to preserve the vital powers unimpaired. And herein Liszt, by rea- 
son of his varied attainments, was the best model. Tausig, prompted 
by inclination, and aided by his endowments, applied himself, besides 
other studies, to natural science, and we are of opinion that to these 
very studies are to be traced the causes of many peculiarities distin- 
guishing him as a man and artist. Those words of the poet, “ Talent 
develops in silence,” proved true as regards Tausig also. To the 
beautiful days in Weimar succeeded less pleasant years, spent now at 
one place, now at another, but for the most part in Vienna, A tor- 
turing distrust had found its way into the artist’s soul. Recurring 
doubts gave rise to various resolves, of which only this one thing can 
be said in praise—that they were never carried out. Actuated solely 
by the desire of giving utterance to his enthusiasm for the works of 
the new German school, he appeared before the public to make 
proselytes for Liszt and Wagner; but, being most bitterly assailed 
by criticism, Tausig soon retired, and again earnestly devoted himself 
to study. 

The vague presentiment that he might fare better elsewhere than 
on the banks of the beautiful Danube gradually changed into an 
alluring hope, and at Berlin became a gratifying certainty. In De- 
cember, 1865, took place the first of five concerts which Tausig gave 
in the northern metropolis. His success was most decided. Taking 
into account the frosty criticism of the ‘ Athenians on the Spree,” 
which has almost become proverbial, and if we furthermore consider 
that Tausig’s reputation was yet in its infancy, the rapidity with 
which he took his hearers captive can be explained only by the ex- 
traordinary character of his artistic performances. In Berlin did 
Tausig first reap the fruits of his careful, persevering labor. 

He was appointed court-pianist to the King of Prussia, after hav- 
ing been chosen their favorite by a great part of the public. On his 
return from a lengthy tour through the north (Hamburg, Denmark, 
Sweden), Tausig, in August, 1866, took up his permanent residence in 
Berlin. Here, as early as October of the same year, he founded a 
school for instruction upon the piano, and now he labors both as a 
teacher, within the narrower sphere of his institution, and as an able 
advocate of the ideal interests of art, within more extended circles. 
His activity in both capacities was most auspiciously begun by a series 
of Chopin soirées, assembling the élite of society, of culture, and of 
taste. They were experiments, and as such succeeded most brilliant- 
ly; and, when Tausig now announces a concert in Berlin, every seat 
in the house is sure to be taken. 

From Berlin Tausig has gone to various parts of the Continent. 
In the year 1867 he played, by request, at the Gewandhaus in Leipsic 
and with great success; in 1868 he achieved triumphs in Holland. 

“ How does Tausig play?” our readers inquire. 

Properly speaking, this cannot be described ; but perhaps the fol- 
lowing points may convey some idea: In the first place, then, it must 
be mentioned that Tausig is not sentimental. The conceptions to 
which he gives shape at the piano are always sound in respect of 
rhythm and harmonically clear; he disdains the ritardando and pedal- 
izing by which others frequently produce such “ grand effects.” Al- 
though we regard regular pulsation as a good sign in other things, the 
moment the art of music is to be judged a morbid exception to this 
rule is required. They, to whom blooming cheeks are the indices of 
a coarse organization, to whom health and nobility are contraries, 
clearness and transparency synonymous with lack of spirit, will miss 
in Tausig’s play a certain “true, highest, last,” to which they have 
been accustomed—in short, the vagrant poetry. 

Tausig foregoes striking contrasts; handy rubati, feverish acce- 
lerandi, consumptive smorzandi, and such other things as people like 
at particular favorite passages, are vainly expected from him. The 
artist is painfully correct in determining the degrees of strength, in 
the distribution of light and shade; probably no one possesses s0 
perfect a control over his variegated sounds. His faultlessness, so 
often praised, has reference not only to technique in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but extends to the most delicate shades of color- 
ing, to the last degrees of accent. 

Formerly everybody inveighed against his “ gypsy-like wildness,” 
they called the unbridled artist a Mephistopheles, a thunderer, and a 
heaven-scaler; now they complain of his marble smoothness and lack 
of feeling. Certain it is that Tausig does not seek the ideal of his 
art where it is commonly supposed to be, or where most people think 
they have found it, 
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DDIES of that disturbing spirit of re- 
form, which seems to be penetrating 
everywhere in these days, have been breaking 
in upon the quiet havens of our older colleges, 
and ruffling their still waters, to the horror of 
some of the ancient guides. Both Harvard 
and Yale seem at last to have awakened to 
a jealousy of their younger and ambitious 
sisters, and the fast-growing fame of Cornell, 
Oberlin, and Michigan University, has served 
to give new impulses to the venerable ma- 
trons at Cambridge and New Haven. Harvard 
has been the first to turn over a very new 
leaf, and to throw herself upon the good 
offices of a young and frondeur president 
who, with remarkable and persistent energy, 
has gone on making revolutionary changes and 
shocking the “solid men of Boston” ever 
since he took the chair. The result has been 
at least to make much noise, enhance the fame 
of Harvard, and to turn the thoughts of many 
more parents, having boys prepared for col- 
lege, eastward. A few years ago, a very large 
proportion of the Harvard students were 
New-Englanders ; it was, to a greater extent 
than Yale, a local college. Now it has be- 
come national, and teaches representatives 
from almost every State and Territory. This 
apparent—for we cannot stop to ask if it be 
real—progress of Harvard has been working 
semewhat uneasily in the brains of the Yale 
alumni during the past year; the fruit there- 
of is the formation of a strong and clamorous 
“young Yale” party. The younger gradu- 
ates have become loudly dissatisfied with 
what they call the “old fogyism” of the 
college, working in “ old and worn grooves,” 
and sleepily content to be outstripped by her 
ancient rival. A good oppertunity occurring 
at the recent commencement, inasmuch as 
President Woolsey then retired, and his suc- 
cessor was elected, this young Yale party 
made itself heard, and not altogether ineffec- 
tively, at the alumni gathering. The leading 
spirit of the party, Mr. W. W. Phelps, was 
not present; but energetic young men were 
there to speak for his and their cause. The 
burden of the “ young Yale” demands was, 
that the college ought to pay more attention 
to culture and discipline than mere crammed 
learning; that Yale should bestir herself to 
raise funds, to increase the pay of professors 
and instructors, to found the widest range of 
university schools, to employ at any cost the 
best available ability in the country; and 
that the mode of university government 
should be changed. The last point is the one 
most urgently insisted on. It is said that the 
alumni, and they alone, should be the con- 
stituency of the institution. The governing 
corporation should be chosen by the alumni. 
This object has been in part attained by the 
liberal action of the Governor and Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, who have enacted that, 
instead of six of the corporation being com- 
posed of the six senior senators of the State, 
they should be chosen by the alumni. This 
is an entering wedge, and will undoubtedly 
be followed up until the whole corporation is 
elected by the graduates. The movement is 
au important and significant one, and must 


| have results deeply affecting the ancient uni- 

versity. The new president, Dr. Porter, 

while he was certainly not the choice of 

“young Yale”—who would have preferred a 
| younger man—is personally popular, is 
| known to have independent ideas about 
| college government and discipline, and, 
though one of the oldest instructors, is be- 
lieved to have little sympathy with the old 
fogyism so much declaimed against. He is 
too old and too closely bound with the past, 
to imitate President Eliot’s example; but 
“young Yale” seems inclined to hope that 
he is “ pushable,” and that, if he will not 
himself open the siuice-gates, he will at least 
allow himself to be impelled by the current, 
and not attempt to re-ist or hold it back 
There are radical young graduates who hope 
in time to abolish the old law requiring the 
president to be a Congregational clergyman ; 
but the time for this daring innovation is not 
yet ripe. 


Six months ago we noticed in these 
columns the death of our esteemed con- 
tributor, the poetess Alice Cary ; and now we 
are compelled to announce the departure of 
her sister, Paase Cary, whose articles, both 
in verse and prose, have often graced the 
Journat. She died at Newport, Rhode Isl- 
and, July 3lst, after an illness of about 
two months. She was six years younger 
than Alice, and was born in 1825, in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati. The sisters 
came to New York in 1852, and lived to- 
gether here until they were separated by the 
death of Alice. They wrote much together, 
and, of the “Poems of Alice and Phebe 
Cary,” published in 1850, about one-third was 
written by Phebe. In 1854 Phebe published 
“Poems and Parodies,” a volume in which 
Alice had noshare. Her latest and best work 
was “ Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love,” pub- 
lished in 1868. Her last contribution to the 
JouRNAL was a story called “The Two Lov- 
ers,” which we printed about five months 
ago. The prominent features of her poetry, 
as of her personal character, are strong re- 
ligious faith and cheerful confidence in God 
and in a future existence. The following 
hymn is a good specimen of her style and 
sentiment : 

“NEARER HOME. 
* One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o’er and o’er ; 


I'm nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before ; 


** Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the cryste] sea ; 


“ Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown. 





* But the waves of that silent sea 
Roll dark before my sight, 
That brightly the other side 
Break on a shore of light. 


* Oh, if my mortal feet 
Have almost gained the brink, 
If it be Iam nearer home 
Even to-day than I think! 


** Father, perfect my trust, 
Let my spirit feel in death 
That her feet are firmly set 





On the Rock of a living faith.” 





Both sisters were well known and greatly 
esteemed and beloved in the literary and eul. 
tured society of this city. Their modest 
house was a favorite resort of congenial 
friends for many years. Mr. Greeiey, in hig 
sketch of the sisters in the “Eminent Wom. 
en of the Age,” says: ‘ Their parlor was not 
so large as some others, but quite as neat and 
cheerful ; and the few literary persons or ar. 
tists who occasionally met, at their informal 
invitation, to discuss with them a cup of tea 
and the newest books, poems, and events, 
might have found many more pretentious, but 
few more enjoyable, gatherings. I have a 
dim recollection that the first of these little 
tea-parties was held up two flights of stairs, 
in one of the less fashionable sections of the 
city ; but good things were said there, that I 
recall with pleasure even yet: while of some 
of the company, on whom I have not since 
set eyes, I cherish a pleasant and grateful re. 
membrance. As their circumstances grad- 
ually though slowly improved by dint of 
diligent industry and judicious economy, they 
occupied more eligible quarters; and the 
modest dwelling they have for some years 
owned and improved, in the very heart of 
this emporium, has long been known to the 
literary guild as combining one of the best 
private libraries, with the sunniest drawing- 
room (even by gaslight), to be found between 
King's Bridge and the Battery.” 


—— The purchase system of the English 
army, which the Lords refused to abolish, but 
which Gladstone abruptly abolished over 
their heads by an extraordinary use of the 
royal prerogative, is an ancient one; and, 
whatever its faults and abuses, Waterloo and 
Inkerman seem to witness that it at least 
has not been quite fatal to army discipline or 
British valor. The practice of purchasing 
commissions has always been regulated by 
rules of the war-office, which have deter- 
mined the scale of prices to be paid for the 
different grades of military rank, The same 
rules have always prohibited the payment of 
larger sums than were therein set down; not- 
withstanding this, “ over-regulation” prices 
have been paid constantly for many years. 
The Gladstone ministry, however, in deciding 
to abolish the whole system, and to substi- 
tute seniority of service as the ground of 
promotion (the system in vogue here), pro 
posed to reimburse the officers in the money 
they have paid for commissions, and rather 
oddly added a recommendation to pay out of 
the public treasury, in addition, the amounts 
of the illegal “ over-regulation ” prices. This 
was vehemently opposed by the radicals, but 
the House of Commons voted in favor of it, 
and it will doubtless be done. The result is, 
a largely-increased temporary taxation, which, 
with other army and navy reforms requiring 
a continual outpouring of pounds sterling, 
will make the tax-burdened tradesman grum- 
ble more surlily than ever. The custom of 
purchasing commissions has extended both to 
their purchase on entering the army, and to 
the purchase of each higher commission 48 
the officer went up the scale. Thus the higher 
commissions were secured by consid 
outlays, such as generally only the wealthier 
classes could afford. When officers 
from the army, for any cause, they sold out 
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their commissions at the regulation prices 
for their rank, and for as much more “ over- 

lation” as they found the law of supply 
and demand—the competition for commis- 
sions—would bring them in. This competi- 
non varied wjdely; for, when war was in 
prospect, there were many idle young aristo- 
erats about London, or going to seed in the 
country, who thought glory cheap even at 
exorbitant money valuations, and flocked 
eagerly into the places left by timid or in- 
capable officers. But it myst not be supposed 
that the mere purchase of commissions se- 
cured them. This seems to be thought by some 
of our papers, which have been declaiming 
against the system. Stringent examinations 
and stern discipline were also quite necessary. 
Incapables found it difficult to get in, even 
with golden keys; and, if they afterward 
proved to be incorrigibly unfit, they were 
discharged from the army, in which case, 
they sold out, either to the war-office itself, 
or to private parties whom they found in the 
market. The most serious evil of the system 
sems to have been, not that it impaired dis- 
cipline or good service, but that it impeded 
the promotion of the deserving, and made the 
arzy more or less a close corporation for the 
benefit and glory of the scions of aristocratic 
houses, to the detriment of the men of actual 
deeds. 


—— Among the countless criticisms upon 
“Lothair,’ few points were more generally 
acceded to a year ago than that which charged 
the author with exaggeration or with merely 
fantastic invention in what he said of the se- 
eret societies of Europe—the Mary Anne and 
the Madre Natura. The revelations of the 
Paris Commune and the responsive demon- 
strations of the democrats in Great Britain 
and other countries have shown, however, 
that Mr. Disraeli had considerable ground for 
his declaration that Europe was honey-combed 
vith secret revolutionary organizations, whose 
headquarters were in Paris, under the very 
nose of the emperor. He makes his Mon- 
tignore Catesby say of these conspirators: 
“They have declared war against the Church, 
the State, and the domestic principle. ll 
the great truths and laws on which the family 
reposes are denounced. Their religion is the 
religion of science. Instead of Adam, our 
ancestry is traced to the most grotesque of 
creatures, thought is phosphorus, the soul 
complex nerves, and our moral sense a secre- 
tion of sugar.” On the other hand, General 
Bruges, the type of the Cluserets, the Dom- 
browskys, and other adventurers who figured 
so recently in Paris, is made to say that “in 
France, though her influence is mythical, the 
tame of Mary Anne is a name of magic. 
Though never mentioned, it is never forgot- 
ten. And the slightest allusion to it among 
the initiated will open every heart. There are 
More secret societies in France at this mo- 
ment than at any period since ’85, though you 
hear nothing of them; and they believe in 
Mary Anne, and in nothingelse.” In his con- 
versation with Lothair at Muriel Towers, Car- 
dinal Grandison tells him that the aspirations 
of the secret societies “are blasphemy and 
Plunder ; and, if the Church were destroyed, 
Europe would be divided between the atheist 
and the communist.” And subsequently, in 





a conversation with the French ambassador, 
the latter says to Monsignore Berwick: “ A 
month ago the secret societies in France were 
only a name; they existed only in the memory 
of the police, and almost as a tradition. At 
present we know that they are in complete 
organization, and, what is most strange, is, 
that the prefects write they have information 
that the Mary-Anne associations, which are 
essentially republican, and are scattered about 
the provinces, are all alive and are astir. 
Mary Anne, as you know, was the red name 
for the republic years ago, and there always 
was a sort of myth that these societies had 
been founded by a woman. Of course, that 
is all nonsense, but they keep it up; it affects 
the public imagination, and my government 
has undoubted evidence that the word of com- 
mand has gone round to ull these societies 
that Mary Anne has returned, and will issue 
her orders, which must be obeyed. . . . After 
all, it is the Church against the secret societies. 
They are the only two strong things in Eu- 
rope, and will survive kings, emperors, and 
parliaments.” And, lastly, General Bruges, 
speaking of the priests of Rome, and refer- 
ring to his occupation of the city in 1848, 
says: “Those priests! I fluttered them 
once. Why did I spare any? Why did I 
not burn down St. Peter’s? I proposed it; 
but Mirandola, with his history, and his love 
of art, and all that old furniture, would re- 
serve it for a temple of the true God and for 
the glory of Europe. Fine results we have 
accomplished!” This, it will be seen, is ex- 
actly in the spirit of the Parisian Commune 
and its destruction of the monuments of 
priestly and royal domination, 


—— All the Washington treaties that may 
be signed and sealed for the next half century 
will not avail to bring about a cordial amity 
between England and America, unless these 
parchments are aided by the good-will of the 
press on both sides. It has long been a com- 
plaint of Americans that the English papers 
do not deal fairly with us. The feeling has 
not arisen altogether from a super-sensitive- 
ness about attacks upon our republican form, 
or upon our various systems, social and polit- 
ical; nor has it been wholly without justifica- 
tion when the manner of English criticism 
concerning us is considered. There is, it 
must be confessed, some reason for the com- 
plaint that we are very often deliberately and 
wilfully misrepresented; that things are said 
of us which either the writers know to be not 
true, or of which they are criminally ignorant, 
when they assert them to be true. It seems 
to be the favorite pastime of some London 
journalists, in a season dull of news or events, 
to concoct some ridiculous exaggeration of 
American society. The less intelligent British 
reader gradually accumulates a mass of gross- 
ly-erroneous notions of us, and so is at last 
taught to contemn us. An instance of this 
caught our eye in a recent issue of that exu- 
berant sheet, the London Telegraph. In speak- 
ing of the habit of drunkenness, the Telegraph 
proceeds to compare the habit, as exhibited 
here, with it as it is seen in England, It is 
said, loftily, that “many Americans carry 
dangerous weapons on their persons; and it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that half 
a dozen citizens of the great republic could 





not get drunk together in a bar (sic) without 
at least three revolvers, and as many bowie- 
knives, being drawn and used, perhaps, with 
fatal effects.” The state of society, thus im- 
plied, is surely something awful; one infers 
that there must be several murders in every 
bar-room in every city in this somewhat exten- 
sive country, in the course of every evening, 
all the year round. This acute journalist does 
not, possibly, reflect that, with such a state 
of things existing, the race of roughs must 
speedily be exterminated; or, perhaps, he 
prefers it should be believed that the roughs 
prevail in numbers in “the great republic.” 
At all events, the design is to represent Amer- 
ica falsely, and in a repulsive light. Again, 
he says that “ Englishmen, as a rule, are not 
quarrelsome in their liquor ”—a fact that the 
world will possibly learn with some surprise ; 
but that “ the habitual drunkards of American 
cities are literally wild beasts at large;” in- 
deed, “in America, many grave deeds are 
condoned on the score that the culprit was 
‘tight.’” The explanation of this radical 
difference between Anglo-Saxon sots under 
different skies is not given; but the English 
reader is left to the fair and almost irresistible 
inference that the blame must be thrown on 
the shoulders of the bugbear democracy. It 
is only one more sermon to avoid that “ shoot- 
ing Niagara.” We should not refer to this 
worse than stupid exhibition of cousinly spite, 
but that it is an example of a too-frequent 
occurrence, the general tone of the English 
press, with very few exceptions, being that of 
silly and impudent spite against America. In 
many cases, it is true, the ignorance or stupid- 
ity of our revilers only provokes a laugh; but 
still, good-natured as our people are— 

“*Tis not in human natur to take sarce and not be 

riled!” 





Kiterary Hotes. 


7 London Spectator, in a notice of the 

California poet, Joaquin Miller, whose 
‘* Songs of the Sierras’’ have made a sensation 
in England, says, with reference to this new 
Western school: “‘There are, indeed, other 
American poets of older standing whose claims 
we are far from depreciating; Mr. Lowell, for 
instance, is, in our judgment, entitled to stand 
in the very first rank of living writers of Eng- 
lish. But he and his colleagues of the Eastern 
States must be regarded by us, and we trust 
they do not refuse to regard themselves, as 
continuing and developing the already mature 
literature of the mother-country rather than as 
the founders of a new culture. The poetry of 
Lowell or Wendell Holmes is distinguished, 
indeed, from that of their English contempora- 
ries by a character, and local color, and humor, 
which are national as well as individual; yet 
we feel that its groundwork is in substance the 
same. The same complex and advanced civil- 
ization rules men’s thoughts in Boston and in 
London. It is far otherwise in the remoter 
districts, where there exists not a transplanted, 
fairly homogeneous society, but a society which 
has formed or is still forming itself on the 
spot, from the concourse of all kinds of ele- 
ments; and we might well be anxious that the 
comparatively primitive life of the West should 
find a poetical exponent before its first fresh- 
ness is crystallized into the forms of older com- 
munities. Certain English critics are disposed 
to accept Walt Whitman as such; but what- 
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ever may be his individual merits—and our 
own estimate of them would be very different 
from what his admirers claim for him—he is so 
isolated and erratic that he cannot be taken as 
representing any thing beyond the promptings 
of his own fancy ; whether his peculiarities are 
due to excess of eccentricity, or to want of edu- 
cation, they, at all events, make him too sin- 
gular to be atype. Now, Mr. Miller’s work has 
a real significance beyond what appears on the 
face of it. It brings the first fruits and the 
promise of a new soil. It shows a true revival 
of primitive life in its vigor, simplicity, and 
occasional rudeness. Its merits and defects 
are those of confident and over-lusty youth.” 


Alexandre Dumas, jis, is at work upon a 
biography of his father. He promises to prove 
in the work that the charges of plagiarism so 
often preferred against the author of ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo”? are utterly groundless. They origi- 
nated with two foreigners who settled in Paris 
and wrote novels. One of them was Auguste 
Maguet (McKeat), the son of an Irishman, and 
the other the well-known Italian Fiorentino, 
who, after writing criticisms of theatrical per- 
formances for the Moniteur for about ten years, 
died worth half a million, most of which he 
had obtained by blackmailing actors and dram- 
atists. 


The publisher of the Leipsic Gartenlaube, 
the most widely-circulated literary paper in 
Germany, says, in an article in that journal, 
that his printing expenses alone amount every 
day to one hundred and fifty-five dollars, and 
that it takes three weeks to get up one issue of 


the Gartenlaube. Twelve thousand free copies | 


are given to booksellers taking certain quanti- 
ties of the journal. 


Victor Hugo, his son, and Paul Meurice, 
will resume the publication of the Paris Rappel 
in London. Victor Hugo himself will reside 
fur some time yet at the country-seat of a friend 
in the Grand-duchy of Luxemburg. 


Vienna will soon have a paper published in | 


the English language. Two of the former edi- 


tors of Galignani’s Messenger will be at the | 


head of it. 


Henri Taine is writing for the feuilleton of 
the Paris Temps a “ Humorous Journey through 
England and Ireland.” 





Scientific Hotes. 


The Five Races of Men. 
ie is a hundred years or so since the scien- 
tific men of Europe settled upon the eclassi- 
fication of mankind which has since prevailed 


—Caucasian, Mongolian, Negro, Malay, and | 
| fect Caucasians.’’ Some countries truly Cau- 


American—a very rude division, which has 
been found quite inadequate of late years to 
satisfy the advance of ethnological knowledge. 
Three or four years ago Professor Huxley in- 
dicated his belief in quite a different classifica- 
tion, which he has now illustrated in a paper 
contributed by him to the British “ Journal of 
the Ethnological Society.’’ He believes in four 
principal types of mankind, and a fifth, which 
he thinks is derived from two of these four. 
His classification is: 1. The Australioid type, 
found in all Australia, except in Tasmania, and 
among the hill tribes of the Deccan in Hindos- 


tan. 2. The Negroid type, found in all Afri- | 


ca, between Sahara and the cape, including 
Madagascar, and including as a modified form 
the Malays and the inhabitants of Tasmania, 


and the islands of continental Australia, whom, | 


with some others, Huxley calls Nigrito. 3. 





The Xanthochroic or fair-skinned type, found 
chiefly in central Europe, but extending into 
Northern Africa, Syria, and Arabia, and even 
as far as Hindostan; and 4, the Mongolian 
type, inhabiting an enormous area, lying main- 
ly east of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam, 
but including the Dyaks of Borneo and many 
of the islanders of the Asiatic archipelago, or 
“Indonesia,” who are mixed with the Aus- 
tralioid type, and including also the Esqui- 
maux, Greenlanders, and American Indians. 
These four great groups of men, according 
to Huxley, occupy all the world except West- 
ern and Southern Europe, Northern Africa, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Persia, and Hindos- 
tan. In these regions are found, more or less 
mixed with Xanthochrooiand Mongoloids, and 
extending for a great distance into the regions 
occupied by the four great types, the Melano- 
choie or dark-skinned whites, whom he re- 
gards as a mixtnre of the Xanthochroic and 
Australioid types. He considers the Egyp- 
tians, ancient and modern, as a modification of 
the Australioid type, and not Melanochrooi ; 
but the latter in their best form, are repre- 
sented by many Welshmen, Irishmen, and 
Bretons, by Spaniards, South-Italians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Arabs, and high-caste Bramins. 
He describes the Xanthochrooi as of tall 
stature, with the skin almost colorless, and so 
delicate that the blood really shows through, 
blue or gray eyes, light hair, ranging from 
straw-colored to red or chestnut, and with 
abundant beard and body hair. A man of the 
Melanochroic type may equal in physical beauty 
and intellectual energy the best of the Xan- 
throchrooi (to whom, of course, Mr. Huxley 
belongs), but still he presents a great contrast, 


| for his skin, though clear and transparent, is 
| of a brown hue, deepening to olive; bis hair, 


though fine and wavy, is black, and his eyes 
also are dark; his stature is ordinarily lower, 


| and the make of his frame lighter than among 


the Xanthrochrooi. In Hindostan these 
“dark whites ’’ pass off in innumerable grada- 
tions into the Australioids of the Deccan, while 
in Europe they shade off by endless varieties 
of intermixture into the “‘ fair whites.” It is 
to these two groups of whites that the term 
** Caucasian’? is commonly applied; but this 
term Huxley regards as absurd. 

In discussing this paper, when read before 
the Ethnological Society, Mr. George Camp- 
bell, an authority in East-Indian matters, 
agreed with Huxley as to the connection be- 
tween the Australians and the people of the 
Deccan, which, he said, was supported by 


| traces of resemblance in the Dravidian and 
| Australian languages. But he was unwilling 


to give up the term Caucasian, though he could 
forbear the use of “ Aryans ”’ and “‘ Semites.” 
He would designate the differences not by col- 
or, as Huxley did, but as “ perfect and imper- 


casian present the most perfect form of the 
race, the handsome, high-featured people rep- 
resented by the Jewish type, which prevails 


; among the Afghans and the tribes on the hills 
| northwest of India, who are Aryans. The 
| Aryan Persians, the Jews, Syrians, and North- 


ern Arabians partake largely of this type ; but 
as the true Caucasians descended into South- 


| ern Arabia, and mixed with some other race, 
| they became the short and swarthy Arabs ; 
| and, as they pushed on northwesterly into 
| Europe, Mr. Campbell supposes they inter- 


mixed with ‘‘some primitive races of cockle- 
eaters and shell-mound makers, who shortened 
our noses, detracted from our beauty, and ren- 
dered us the mixed and varied race that we 
now are.” Mr. Wallace, in the main, sup- 
ported the hypothesis of Huxley. 





These speculations derive much interest 
just now from Mr. Darwin’s positive assur. 
ance that all races of men are descended from 
monkeys; the tendency of Huxley’s theories 
being to show that, in a remote and indefinits 
past epoch, there were four great races, as dig. 
tinct from each other as they are now, and 
which, with all their intermixture, have not 
approached so near that all the inhabitants of 
the single island of Ireland can be regarded 
as positively descended from one of the four 
races. It will also be seen how imperfect ig 
the classification as it affects the native-Ameri- 
can races. Asa contribution to scientific guess. 
work, this theory is a rémarkable and valuable 
one, however. 


Cundurango. 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 12, 1871, 
Dr. G. H. Merkel, 
80 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass, 

My pear Doctor: Your favor of blank 
date, relative to the South-American remedy 
for cancer, is received, and, in reply, I would 
state that the cundurango-bark, about which 
so much inquiry is being made, and which has 
manifested such rare alterative power and such 
specific influence over cancer, syphilis, and 
scrofula, is a native of South America, and is 
found in abundance on the table-lands of the 
Andes, in the southwestern portion of the ter- 
ritory of Ecuador, in the Loxa district, where 
cinchona was first found, and where at pres- 
ent the barks are most rich in alkaloids, 

In Ecuador its resources were first devel- 
oped, two physicians, Messrs. Cassares and 
Eguiguren, having applied it to the treatment 
of cancer, syphilis, etc., with success. The 
bark was sent, with its history, by the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador, to the United States State 
Department; it was by them considered of so 
much importance that a circular upon the sub- 
ject was issued. Soon after, a quantity was 
sent to my friend and patient, Mr. Flores, the 
minister of Ecuador in this city, and placed in 
my hands for trial. 

I exhibited it first in the treatment of the 
mother of Vice-President Colfax, Mrs. G. W. 
Matthews, who had scirrhus of the breast—a 
typical case, and in its last stages. Before re- 
ceiving the remedy, I had advised the family 
that she could survive not longer than the com- 
ing autumn. When I commenced operations, 
the gland was hard, and nodules could be felt 
over a diameter of four inches, the eroded por- 
tion about two inches across, with everted 
edges of a scarlet color. It bled at the slight 
est touch, and discharged profusely a brown 
sanious fluid, and this accompanied with the 
characteristic fetor of cancer. The glands in 
the axillary and submental regions were also 
indurated and swollen with secondary can- 
cerous deposits, indicating the complete sub- 
jugation of the system to the influence of the 
poison. The countenance presented the usual 
pale, doughy, cachectic appearance ; the lines 
of expression gone ; the lips mottled and be- 
coming blue at the least exertion; the growth 
rapidly increasing in size and malignity, 80 
much so that the changes could be noticed from 
day to day. 

After twenty-six days’ treatment with the 
cundurango infusion, the gland has lost much 
of its size, and the induratiofl of the gland and 
discoloration of the integuments entirely sub- 
sided ; the color of the denuded part changed 
to a pale pink, and the ulcer is covered with 
granulations secreting healthy pus, which has 
taken the place of the former brown sanious 
discharge. The countenance has resumed the 
old familiar appearance, blueness of lips has 
disappeared, strength increased, patient mov- 
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ing about with activity, the sub-mental enlarge- 
ment disappeared, the hardened glands quite 
soft to touch, and the cancerous fetor much 
jessened—the whole pointing unmistakably to 
the fact that the remedy has successfully com- 
bated the blood-poison, and that in a short 
time, by the use of the cundurango, a complete 
cure may be expected. 

Other cases have been treated by me, pre- 
senting various forms of cancer, which have 
rapidly progressed to recovery, manifesting 
unequivocally its influence in this malignant 
form of blood-poison. I have also the corrob- 
orative evidence of the remarkable influence 
of this remedy in progressive malignant dis- 
eases, of several medical gentlemen and pa- 
tients, in different portions of the country, 
who have observed and experienced its effects, 
although they have had but a small quantity 
of the medicine, which was procured from the 
State Department before the supply was ex- 
hausted. 

Early in May I dispatched my partner to 
Ecuador for investigation into the origin, char- 
acteristics, and cultivation of this important 
bark; and I am assured by him that a consid- 
erable quantity will reach New York on the 
Ist, or, at the outside, not later than the 15th, 
of August, when the various demands for the 
remedy, with all necessary instructions, will 
receive due attention. 

Ihave furnished the New-York Mepica. 
Jovrnat for July with a hurriedly-written ar- 
ticle upon the cases already treated ; and it is 
my purpose to continue the correspondence in 
each succeeding number, for the benefit of the 
profession, to which I invite your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. Briss, M. D. 


Odors and their Action on the 
Health, 

The following remarks appear in a late num- 
ber of Za Presse médicale belge: A knowledge 
of perfumes reaches to the most remote an- 
tiquity. The Jews made use of them in the 
time of Moses. They were highly esteemed 
by the Greeks in the time of the wise but rig- 
orous Solon. Their use was carried to excess 
by the Romans. And finally, in our times, 
they appear to have arrived at their utmost 
perfection and delicacy. It has been reserved 
also for the present day to use them in the 
greatest profusion. But, if the perfumes that 
are everywhere found, and can be extracted by 
certain processes, may be used with safety, 
this cannot be said in every case of the odors 
that are naturally exhaled by flowers, leaves, 
or fruits. Their action on the economy in a 
limited space, and especially during the night 
in a closed chamber, deserves to be noticed. 
It manifests itself by serious disorder, head- 
ache, syncope, and even by asphyxia, if their 
action is too long prolonged. In nervous per- 
sons, numbness may occur in all the members, 
convulsions, and loss of voice, but in general 
only a state of somnolence, accompanied by 
feebleness and retardation of the action of the 
heart. This state is often associated with well- 
marked dimness of vision. Among the flowers 
that are most deleterious may be mentioned 
the lily, hyacinth, narcissus, crocus, rose, car- 
nation, honeysuckle, jasmine, violet, elder, 
ete. In addition to the danger caused by their 
smell should be mentioned their action on the 
air. During the night, flowers actively pro- 
duce carbonic acid, which is injurious to health. 
Magendie even cites a case of death caused by 
4 large bouquet of lilies, which the sufferer, a 
previously healthy woman, had slept with in 
her bedroom. Among the more dangerous 
Plants may be mentioned the walnut, the bay- 





tree, and hemp. The action of these is well 
known—the latter, indeed, producing a kind 
of drunkenness. 


The last part of the Zeitschrift fiir Biologie 
contains the results of an elaborate series of 
experiments by Gustave Meyer, of Oldenburg, 
on the effects of feeding dogs and man on 
bread alone, and bread mingled with meat and 
other articles of diet. He shows, what indeed 
has long been known, that to feed either ani- 
mals or man on bread alone is a great waste of 
material, and that immense quantities must be 
given in order that the body should lose no 
flesh, while, on the other hand, the addition 
of some, even though a small quantity, of meat 
is economical. He demonstrates that the tis- 
sues of the body become more watery with 
insufficient food, which renders the whole or- 
ganism less capable of resisting injurious in- 
fluences. In his experiments on man he en- 
deavored to ascertain which of the several 
kinds of bread in ordinary use (white bread, 
rye-bread, black bread) was absorbed in great- 
est amount during its passage through the ali- 
mentary canal, and found that white wheaten 
bread occupies the first place, then leavened 
rye-bread, then the bread (rye) prepared by 
the Horsford-Liebig process, and, lastly, the 
Pumpernickel (North-German black bread). 
Nevertheless, the first is not so satisfying to 
the feeling of hunger as the three latter, and 
is more expensive in every point of view. He 
denies the great nutritious value often attrib- 
uted to bran, since the nitrogenous compounds 
it contains are mingled with much non-assim- 
ilable matter, but admits that, if these could 
be extracted, and were then returned to the 
flour, the best results would be obtained, as 
the meal already contains abundance of salts. 


The Journal of Science, of New Haven, 
publishes an interesting paper on the influ- 
ence of snow-coverings on climate. The writer 
is a Russian, M. A. Wojeikof, and his range 
of observation is somewhat large. The com- 
mon understanding that snow favors winter- 
crops, and protects vegetation generally, is re- 
affirmed. Radiation is prevented by the cov- 
ering, and the earth retains its heat. On the 
other hand, the cold of the air is the more in- 
tense, because it is not moderated by heat 
coming from below. The progress of tempera- 
ture, also, from the freezing-point upward, is 
constantly arrested, as any surplus of heat is 
taken up in melting the snow. In some coun- 
tries, people have the impression that it is 
colder without snow than with it. This is 
because, in the absence of snow, the wind is 
drier, and a dry cold wind is more severely felt 
than a moist cold wind. On the northern 
coasts of the Black Sea summer-wheat flour- 
ishes, but winter-wheat makes a precarious 
crop ; while farther north, in Podolia, the lat- 
ter is the principal crop. In Podolia there are 
forests which protect the snow, so that it can- 
not be blown off the fields; while, farther 
south, the country is bare, and the protection 
of snow cannot be relied on. Forests protect 
the snow from being thrown by the wind into 
heaps, thus obstructing thoroughfares; they 
also keep it from melting suddenly, and raising 
sudden freshets in the rivers. In a wooded 
country, snow will lie sometimes a month 
longer than where it is open, and diffuse itself 
gradually and safely. On the whole, snow is 
a great economical blessing to man, and the 
drawbacks could be readily removed by a little 
foresight in keeping the trees. 


Coal is cropping up everywhere. Coal of 
excellent quality has been discovered near the 
silver-mines of Caracoles, in Bolivia. Oregon 





Territory, Alaska, and California, are each of 
them publishing analyses of coals discovered. 





Miscellany. 


Darwinism, 


66 | ie looks,’”’ says a writer in Blackwood, 

“at the first glance very humbling to 
our pride to be called upon to accept the mon- 
key as our progenitor, and to consider our- 
selves automatons swayed by some chance 
influence which we do not in the least compre- 
hend. But there is noreal humility or serious- 
ness in the state of mind which these specula- 
tions produce. We think there can be no 
doubt that the ordinary reader finds more 
amusement than any thing else in such theo- 
ries. There is in usall an inherent conscious- 
ness of superiority which is unassailable even 
by science ; and the suggestions of science on 
this point fill us with that quaint sense of the 
incongruous which is the very soul of humor. 
We may listen with gravity while our teach- 
ers discuss the question whether ‘a right- 
handed spiral movement of the molecules of 
the brain’ is sufficient to account for the pro- 
duction in us of that emotion generally called 
love. But, in reality, all the while we are se- 
cretly tickled by the unimaginable nonsense 
of the inquiry; there is a solemn folly in it 
which makes it not only bearable but grimly 
amusing. ‘What! I?’ the listener says in 
his heart ; ‘1?—loving hotly, feeling deeply, 
prompt to the exercise of spiritual emotions, 
admiration, enthusiasm, worship—with a thou- 
sand wild and sweet fancies coming and going 
about me like the air of heaven—with an im- 
agination capable of conceiving things which 
are altogether beyond my experience and above 
my power of realization—I!’ This sense of 
unspeakable superiority to the theory of his 
own existence thus placed before him, must 
affect, more or less, every man who listens to 
it; and the effect would not be changed or 
even modified could every hypothesis be proved 
and our non-existence as spiritual beings be 
rigidly and logically made out. Should some 
exceptional man arise, with a glass covering to 
his brain, through which the molecules might 
be observed to perfection, and should a thou- 
sand Professor Huxleys devote themselves to 
the classification of the new facts thus dis- 
closed, humanity would still smile serenely, 
knowing better, in spite of all facts and phi- 
losophers. Our intense sense of human supe- 
riority is far too strong to be more than amus- 
ingly titillated by such suggestions. We the 
descendants of an ape and a jelly-fish! Even 
the great materialist himself, we imagine, must 
feel a gleam of fun irradiate his labors. All 
those gifts of his—the logic, and the wisdom, 
and the wit—the power of observation which 
enables him to perceive the mysteries of struct- 
ure through every decent covering, and the 
great mentul endowments which have enabled 
him to interest the world in his investigations 
—are these but the newest development of the 
monkey’s cunning, or that offensive instinct 
which makes the medusa sting the unwary 
swimmer? The sense of incongruity here is 
exquisite. In the very depth of her serious- 
ness, Science thus becomes no better than a 
buffoon. Once more she has forgotten that a 
thing may be logically provable, yet morally 
incredible. Good Bishop Berkeley tried hard 
to make his generation believe that the things 
which surrounded it were not things, but 
ideas; and he proved his hypothesis, but 
never convinced a living soul. Mr. Darwin, 
and Mr. Huxley, too, may prove their hy- 
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potheses for any thing we can tell, but they 
will never make men believe in their own de- 
scent from monkeys, or that they are mere 
puppets, without power or volition of their 
own ” 

A Dutch Lover. 


A young gentleman in Amsterdam had 
been, a year or two ago, paying his addresses, 
without success, to a young lady. The father 
of the maiden was altogether obdurate, and 
could not be induced to favor the suit; but 
the swain had‘ observed certain symptoms 
which led him to believe that his attentions 
were not wholly unacceptable to the lady. 
When the festival of St. Nicholas (December 
5th) approached, some waggish friends pro- 
posed a plan of offering his hand and heart, 
the drollery of which might possibly soften 
the unwilling father, and assure the lady of the 
entire devotion of his person. 

On the eve of St. Nicholas a long and rath- 
er narrow box, with some holes in the lid, was 
conveyed to the house of Mynheer ——, ad- 
dressed to Jufvrouw, with the swain’s compli- 
ments, in addition to which, without the lat- 
ter’s knowledge, the facetious friends had 
painted, in large letters, ‘‘ Een dikke vrijer” 
—a fat lover. The box arrived at the usual 
five-o’clock dinner-hour; and the daughter, 
seeing the box in the hall, and, reading the 
address, wished at once to open it. But her 
father, who perhaps smelt a rat, and knew 
better than his daughter the possible humors 
of the day, said: 

“No; let us have dinner first, and mean- 
while have the box brought into the dining- 
room,” 

With some trouble the box was removed 
there by the maids. 

Dinner dragged its slow length along, was 
artfully protracted, and the opening of the box 
kept in abeyance until it was almost time to 
go to bed. 

Then the hammer was missing, the screw- 
driver’ could not be found, and at last the 
opening of the wonderful box put off until 
next morning. 

“* Goede-nacht, slaap goed.” 
save Mynheer ——, the father. 

With bed-candle in hand, he went to the 
box, listened carefully for a moment or two, 
and then, giving the box a slight kick, pro- 
ceeded to moralize aloud : 

“ What a fool that little donkey of a fellow 
is to suppose I will ever let him have my 
daughter! I wonder what he has sent her? 
What can these little holes be for? Ah! here 
is one of mevrouw’s knitting-needles ; let us 
poke one in and see if we can make out.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t!” said a stifled 
voice from the box, “ or you will poke my eye 
out.” 

“ Bless me, who’s this? What can it be?” 

“T am Mynheer F——,” said the voice. 
** For Heaven's sake, let me out—I can’t stand 
it much longer.” 

“Will you promise never to speak to my 
daughter again, if I do?” 

“ No, I won’t—I'll die first.” 

* Very well, then ; good-night.”’ 

** Don’t be so inhuman; I shall be dead in 
another hour.” 

* Will you promise ¢” 

“No,” said the voice in the box, more 
faintly, “* never!” 

* Well, you are a brave little soul; I'll let 
you out.” - 

Sly father took out screw-driver and ham- 
mer from his own pocket, where they had been 
lost, and let out the poor lover’s very cramped 
but plump and comely person. 


All departed, 





** Now, I am a free man,”’ said the latter, in 
a somewhat weak voice (and no wonder), “I 
give my free promise, as you have saved my 
life, not to speak to your daughter again with- 
out your permission.” 

“Well,” rejoined the father, kicking the 
box, “if you have not done for her more than 
most sweethearts would, you have certainly 
got into less,” 

Small wit on the one side, and diplomatic 
gratitude on the other, made them so well 
pleased that they shook hands, and parted 
such good friends that F—— soon after over- 
came Mynheer *s repugnance to the match, 
and, before the next St. Nicholas, won the 
lady, too. 


The Old Story. 


My love is like the damask-rose 
That blushes on her breast, 

Her breath is like the wind that blows 
Balm-laden from the west. 

Her smiles are like the sunlight shed 
On wavelets as they roll, 

And like the blue sky overhead 
Her purity of soul, 


Iier gentle thoughts are like the rain 
That falls on high and low, 

Her kindly deeds like golden grain 
When garners overflow ; 

But ah! she shines so fair and far, 
She thinks of me no more 

Than midnight moon or polar star 
Of ripples on the shore. 


Arouse, my heart, proclaim thy love! 
And if thou canst not fly 

To her who shines so far above 
In coldest upper sky, 

She may, when all thy truth is known, 
As truth must ever be, 

Take pity from her starry throne 
And come to earth—and thee. 


Population of English Towns. 





Towns. 1. | 1861. | ist. 


_ | 
— 


.| 875,955 | 443,834 488,845 
| $16,213 | 357,974 | 378,295 
| 85,108 | 101,367 | 194.895 
| 232,841 | 296,076 | 342,505 
| 66,852 | 94,995 | 139,986 
| 135,310 | 186,178 | 240.405 
| 172,270 | 207,140 | 259,200 

84,690 | 97,661 | 118,130 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.| 87,784 | 109,108 | 127,618 

Bradford | 103,778 | 106,218 | 145,716 

Sunderland | 67,394} 90,704 | 111.910 

Bristol | 137,828 | 154,495 | 181,749 

Wolverhampton....| 49,985 | 60,860] 68,235 

Norwich 68,195 | 74,865 | 80,382 

Leicester.......... -| 60,584| 68,275 | 95,193 

Nottingham 57,407 | 74,987 | 86,619 

Plymouth 52,221 | 59,500 | 66,500 

Brighton 69,673 | 77,693 | 90,013 

Oldham 72,357 | 72,334] 89,623 

69,542 | 82,888 85,408 

70,395 | 82.888 
44,975 | 43,765 
63,126 | 82.996 
68,717 | 74,619 
| 39,739 50,064 





Liverpool 
Manchester 








Stourbridge 
Warrington 


A Groom’s Opinion. 


An English gentleman took his Yorkshire 
groom through the Vatican Museum, and, 
making him halt in the centre of the Salla del- 
la Biga before a marble model of an ancient 
chariot drawn by two horses running at full 
speed, with distended nostrils and dishevelled 
manes, said: ‘* Look at these two horses, and 
tell me what you think of them.”” The York- 
shireman, interested at once, set about exam- 
ining them in the same spirit as he would have 





done had they been living animals he was com. 
missioned to buy. He patted the necks and 
flanks of the marble steeds, stroked their stony 
coats, and scrutinized them carefully from head 
to heel. “Now,” said the gentleman, “ wh 
do you say to them ?”—“ Why, sir, that ig a 
splendid animal ; I don’t think much of t’oth. 
er!” His judgment was not at fault; the 
horse he admired was the work of the ancient 
sculptor, the one he did not think much of was 
a modern restoration. The practised eye of 
the groom recognized the truthfulness of the 
old artist. 


Snakes in Ireland, 


Contrary to the popular notion, snakes d 
exist in Ireland, and frogs also. In fact, they 
are abundant in the County Dublin and in 
Queen’s County. One account gives it out that 
they were first introduced as an experiment, in 
1696, by a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; 
another, that a gentleman imported a number 
of vipers from England into Wexford, about 
the year 1797, but that they died immediately 
after. In the summer of 1831, however, a 
gentleman, by way of experiment, brought a 
few pairs of the common snake from Scotland, 
and placed them in a plantation at Milecross, 
near Newtonards; and the readiness with 
which they multiplied was more alarming than 
pleasant. 





Foreign Items. 


HE correspondent of a Vienna paper 
writes thus about the grandson of King 
Louis Philippe: ‘The Count de Paris is 
admitted to be by far the dullest of the 
Orleans princes. His favorite occupation is 
smoking strong cigars, drinking ale, and 
reading novels. He has no powers what- 
ever as a conversationalist, and it is difficult 
for strangers to get more than ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ 
out of him. His uncles, except old Ne 
mours, who is not a brilliant man either, 
are thoroughly disgusted with him, and al- 
ready, previous to the death of old Queen 
Amélie, they were said to entertain very se- 
riously the idea of forcing the count to aban- 
don his claims as head of the Orleans dynasty. 
At all events, some time ago the Count de Paris 
was deprived by his relatives of his functions 
as administrator of the funds jointly belong- 
ing to the family. The leading Orleanists in 
France, too, well aware, as they are, that the 
count is an indolent and dull man, would by 
far prefer to see the Duke d’Aumale on the 
throne of France.” 


A curious lawsuit is going on before the 
Parisian tribunals between the proprietor and 
the former editor-in-chief of the Constitution- 
nel newspaper. The ex-editor is Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, the son of an Irishman. At the 
breaking out of the war last year Mitchell enlist- 
ed as a common soldier in a Zouave regiment, 
and he claims that, at the time he entered the 
service, the publisher of the Constitutionne 
promised him, not only to continue paying 
him his full salary as long as he was in the 
field, but also to keep his place as editor open 
for him until the end of the war. The pro- 
prietor refuses now to redeem his promise on 
the ground that Mr. Mitchell was so intem- 
perate during the first days of the campaign 
that he had to be sent to the hospital; that he 
was taken prisoner at the hospital and sent to 
Germany, where his conduct was not such a8 
to reflect credit on the French name. The de- 
cision of the courts is awaited with much 
anxiety in the journalistic circles of France. 
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VARIETIES.—MUSEUM. 





General Faidherbe, the French officer in 
shose ability his countrymen seem to have 
yore confidence than in that of any of his 
emrades, was formerly a trader in Senegam- 
his, At a dinner-party given by French offi- 
als in that country, he was involved in a 
garrel, Which resulted in six duels. Faid- 
herbe killed five of his adversaries and dan- 
yrously wounded the sixth. No one quar- 
riled with him after that. 


The death of the Princess Belgiojoso de- 
prives both France and Italy of one of their 
nost talented authoresses. The princess has 
written about fifty volumes on various subjects, 
wd was 2 most industrious contributor to the 
Reoue des Deux Mondes. She was one of the 
most learned women of our times, and on 
terms of intimacy with Guizot, Thiers, Cavour, 
and other eminent men. 


Hedwig Raabe, who will visit the United 
States this fall, is the greatest of the living 
stresses of Germany. She has been but seven 
rears on the stage, and was mostly in St. Pe- 
tesburg during that time. Her appearance is 
most fascinating. She is a blonde, with large 
blue eyes, a very sweet face, and lively man- 
ners, She is married to Niemann, the great 
nor, who was divorced some time ago from 


Madame Seebach. 


In St. Petersburg, Dr. Pichler, who stole 
many books from the Imperial Library, of 
rhich he was custodian, has been sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment at Tobolsk, in Si- 
teria. He will have to perform that long jour- 
ny on foot, chained to another convicted 
felon, At the expiration of his term of penal 
servitude, he will be expelled from Russian 


soil. 


The destruction by fire of the old ducal 
palace at Nancy, the former eapital of the 
Dukes ‘of Lorraine, causes general regret all 
over Europe. The palace was one of the finest 
in Eastern France; it was filled with invalu- 
adie collections, and closely connected with 
some of the most interesting periods of French 
history. 


Rochefort has hardly written a line since he 
lus been in prison at Versailles. This con- 
firms what Villemessant of the Paris Figaro 
wrote recently about the ex-editor of the Zan- 
tne: “* Rochefort will never write a line un- 
less he has a sure prospect of getting well paid 
for it.” 


Prince Alexis of Russia is, after all, not en- 
gaged to be married to a daughter of Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia. He is said to 
court the young Princess Thyrsa of Denmark, 
asister of his sister-in-law, the grand-duchess 
hereditary of Russia, and of the Princess of 
Wales. 


A favorite play at the provincial towns of 
France is a drama called ‘* Washington and La- 
fayette.” Washington appears in it in a gor- 
geous crimson uniform, with an immense 
plumed hat, and his breagt covered with stars 
and other decorations. 


The controversy which has been going on 
for some time past among the literary critics 
of Germany as to*the poetical genius and 
merits of Alfred Tennyson is waxing warmer 
and warmer. A majority of the critics as- 
fert that Tennyson has been greatly over- 
Tated. 


The composer of the German national 
hymn, “Die Wacht am Rhein,” and the heirs 
of the author of the poem, receive an annual 
Pension of one thousand dollars from the se- 





eret funds of the Chancellor of the German 
Empire. 


Although over one hundred Parisian jour- 
nalists are no longer connected with the press 
of that city, their remaining colleagues have 
much difficulty in obtaining positions at very 
low rates. 


A ten-thousand-frane monument will be 
erected on the grave of Alexandre Dumas near 
Havre. It will be a life-size statue of the de- 
ceased romancist. 


Preachers in Iceland are not very well paid 
for their services. Not one of them has an 
income of upward of one hundred dollars a 
year. 


Gounod has refused to return to Paris. He 
says the climate of Southern England agrees 
with him exceedingly well, and he may settle 
there permanently. 


An Austrian nobleman has sued Offenbach, 
the composer, for libel. Strauss, the king of 
waltzes, has been subpoenaed as one of the wit- 
nesses, 


The best-organized university in Germany, 
for its size, is said to be that of Rostock, on 
the Baltic. 


Public gambling will no longer be per- 
mitted at the fashionable watering-place of 
Spaa, in Belgium. 


King Amadeo has no private fortune, but is 
obliged to live on his civil list alone.: 





Varieties. 


| 1’ B. CARPENTER, the distinguished por- 
- trait-painter, is at work upon a great 
historic picture of “* The Treaty of Washing- 


ton.”’ It will embrace the twelve figures of the 
Joint High Commission, including the two 
secretaries, engaged around the long table of 
the State Department, in discussion and delib- 
eration upon the most important section of the 
treaty—the Alabama claims. Mr. Carpenter 
secured a study of the English commissioners 
—Earl de Grey, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Lord Tenterden—before they left America, 
and the American commissioners have prom- 
ised him their hearty codperation in the prose- 
eution of his work. 


A French paper publishes a curious report 
that, although the Mont-Cenis Tunnel has been 
pierced, and locomotives passed through it 
there is still some doubt as to its being opened 
to travel for some time to come. The trouble 
is in the ventilation of the tunnel. The smoke 
evolved from the locomotives is not driven 
out. Out of three engine-drivers who were 
employed on the trial-trip through the tunnel, 
two died of suffocation, and the third was re- 
stored to life with great difficulty. 


The claim that the maize, or Indian-corn 
lant, is indigenous to the soil of the New 
Vorld has lately been contested, and recent in- 

vestigations of certain Chinese records are cited 
to prove that it was cultivated in China prior 
to the discovery of America, Chinese authors 
maintain that it came originally from countries 
west of China, and that it was introduced into 
that country long before the first arrival of the 
Portuguese, in 1517. 


A member of the Arkansas Legislature, in 
speaking of an extravagant appropriation, in- 
dignantly exclaimed: “‘ Gentlemen talk about 
‘adequate compensation of public servants.’ 
Why, sir, during the late war I was in thirty- 
seven battles, was wounded thirteen times in 
the cause of the South, and the entire pay I 
received was thirty dollars in Confederate 
money, every cent of which I gave for one glass 
of old rye-whiskey !” 


One of Halleck’s old friends, to whom appli- 


cation was made by a member of the commit-- 





tee for a subscription to the statue of the poet 
to be erected in Central Park, returned the 
following reply : 
“* But what to them the sculptor’s art, 
In marble bust, or urn metailic; 
Wear they not, graven on the heart, 
The name of Fitz-Greene Halleck?" 


John Olvany, 6f Michigan City, is the last 
hero. He was out boating with three friends, 
when the craft overset, and they tried to save 
themselves by clinging to the boat. It would 
only support three. He said: ‘Good-by, 
boys; you’ve got families, and I haven’t;” let 
go his hold and sank. 


. 


Washington Irving once said of a pompous 
American diplomatist : ‘* Ah, he is a great man; 
and, in his own estimation, a very great man, 
aman of great weight. When he goes to the 
West, the East tips up.’’ 

A Calcutta newspaper says that the ee 
ciple of Darwinism was maintained five hun- 
dred years ago by a Mohammedan saint named 
Mahmud, who lived in a village named Gilau, 
near the Caspian Sea. 

One single pigeon, a favorite bird with the 
pigeon-fanciers of Paris, brought into that city 
during the siege five hundred pages of official 
dispatches, and fifteen thousand private dis- 
patches. 

A Connecticut editor unkindly alludes toa 
rival editor’s head as the Polar regions, because 
it is a great, white, bare place. 

London has a greater population than the 
twelve largest cities of the United States com- 
bined. 

Place the first five proper names of the 
Bible to form a sentence of chastisement ? 
Adam, Seth Eve, Cain Abel. 

Can a ship with two owners be called a 
partnership ? 

What shape is a kiss? Elliptical (a lip- 
tickle), of course. 

A Western gentleman advertises for a 
“ self-supporting wife.’’ 

Of the ninety-six members of the Paris 
Commune, only nine were Parisians. 

Why is a mouse like a load of hay? Be- 
cause the cat’] eat it. 

Counter-irritants—people who examine the 
whole stock and buy nothing. 


He who waits to do a great deal at once will 
never do any thing. 

There are said to be two thousand nursery- 
men and florists in the United States. 


People who come to high words frequently 
indulge in low expressions. 


Che Museum. 


“ HE attention of mechanical engineers,” 

says the London News, “and men of 
business, has lately been turned to the use of 
common roads for haulage by steam - power. 
The difficulty of transporting heavy weights 
where no railway exists, the increased price 
and scarcity of horses and of their fodder, the 
development of productive industry both in 
India and the colonies, and the preference 
shown by many farmers at home for steam in 
stead of animal power, have led the public to 
take great interest in traction-engines and 
road-steamers. 

‘* Steam-engines were made to run along the 
common roads many years ago, but have never 
yet become a commercial success; nor have 
they been used, with a few exceptions, for 
transporting goods and passengers to and from 
towns, or as feeders to main lines of railway, 
from villages and towns not large enough to 
support a branch line of rails. 

“<The first designs were simply the adapta- 
tion of some well-known form of mechanical 








MUSEUM. 
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arrangement to the end of transmitting the 
rotary motion of the crank-shaft of an ordinary 
portable engine to the road-wheels. But, from 
variety of circumstances, these engines were 
not applicable for the purposes of general haul- 
age on common roads, It was not until a com- 
pletely new engine was designed, by Mr. R. 
W. Thomson, of Edinburgh, that the object 





ure is the adoption of rings or tires of india- 
rubber round the driving-wheels, which are 
flattened by the weight of the engine, giving 
a greater surfuce of contact with the ground, and 
© onsequently 
more adhe- 
sion, than the 
cast-iron or 
wrought-iron 
wheels usu- 
ally employ- 
ed in trac- 
tion -engines, 
especially 
on sandy and 
rough roads. 
Besides this, 
the engine 
is placed on 
three wheels, 
instead of 
four, giving 
it a smaller 
wheel - base, 
and enabling 
it to turn 
in its own 
length, and 
to maneu- 
vre in narrow 
and crooked 
roads, All the 
various parts 


and baggage. 





are of steel or wrought-iron, which renders the 
engine much lighter than the cumbrous ma- 
chine hitherto seen on roads. 

* Our illustration shows one of these engines 
with its omnibus. It was built from the de- 
signs of Mr. Thomson and Lieutenant Cromp- 
ton, for the East-India Government. It is de- 
signed to run, with three more such engines 
was practically attained. Their principal feat- | and omnibuses, from Rawul Pindee to the 

Jhelum, in the Punjaub, a distance of about 
| sixty-eight miles, for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and mails, and occasionally of troops 


Road-Engine and Omnibus. 


“These engines and carriages are com 
with all the newest improvements that 
neering science could devise. The follow; 
are their principal dimensions: Diameter of 
cylinders, 8 in. ; length of stroke, 10 in. ; reyo. 
lutions per minute, 172; working-p 
140 Ib. ; diameter of main-road wheels, § 
width of india-rubber tires, 144 in. ; their thjek. 
ness 4¢ in.; fast speed of engine, ten miles ; 
slow speed, three miles an hour; capacity of 
water-tank, 370 galions; that of coal-bunkers, 
one ton; weight of engine, in complete work. 
ing-order, with water-tank and coal-bunkers 
full, about 19 
tons. “The 
omnibus will 
carry about 
Sixty-five 
Pass engers, 
in addition 
to luggage 
and mails, 
It is fitted 
with the usual 
steel springs; 
and, as the 
wheels are 
8 urrounded 
with indig- 
rubber tires, 
themovement 
is 80 easy, 
at a speed 
of ten miles 
an hour, even 
on a rough 
road, that 
it is quite 
possible to 
write perfect- 
ly when sit- 
ting inside.” 
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Volume for 1870 Just Published, 
THE 


AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA, 


AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS FOR THE YEAR; 
Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs; Public Documents ; Biog- 
raphy ; Statistics; Commerce; Finance; Literature; Science ; 
Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. 


This work was commenced in the year 1861, and is published one volume an- 
nually, in the same style as the “‘ New American Cyclopedia.” Each volume is 
intended to be a Cyclopedia of the material and intellectual development of the 
year, and embraces the political, civil, military, and social affairs of all countries ; 
important Public Documents; Biography; Statistics; Commerce; Finance; Lit- 
erature; Science; Agriculture; Mechanical Industry, etc. In a word, each volume 
is a Cyclopedia of the results of its year. 

The volume just issued, in addition to the usual information on all the Civil, 
Political, Industrial Affairs of each State, and of the whole country, contains details 
of the U. S. CENSUS (so far as completed), a full Account of the Origin and Prog- 
tess of the GERMAN-FRENCH WAR, and a very full exhibition of the present 
state of Europe, Population, Nationalities, Wealth, Debts, Military Force of the 
different Countries, and an Explanation of all the existing European Questions, are 
presented. 

The Discoveries, Events, and Developments of the Year, are fully brought up, 
age with the History and Progress of all Countries of the World during the year. 
The volume is illustrated with Maps, and fine Steel Portraits of General Rosert E. 
Ler, General Von Motrxe, and King Vicror EMMANUEL. 

One large octave volume. Price, in Cloth, $5.00; in Library Leather, $6.00. 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


P R ATT’S ASTR A L Ol L, the safest and best Minerinatieg C8 


ever made: used in over 100,000 families. Millions of gallons have been 
lo accidents have ever occurred from it. 
Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N ¥. 
Our motto— Not cheapest, but safest and best.” 


GUANACO UMBRELLAS == 





and best, NOT 
the lowest priced, in the market. For sale, at retail, by all first-class mer 
chants. See “* Guanaco” plainly marked inside, and stamped on stich 
Ask for Smith’s Guanaco, and take no other. 
ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 405 Broadway, 
Patentees and Sele Maker. 











Nearly Ready, 
APPLETONS”’ 


Hand-Book of American Travel, 


WESTERN TOUR. 

Containing full description of all Through-Routes from the Eastern Cities tc the 
West and Far West, the great Lake and River Routes, and all Local Re 8 
west of New York. With Maps of States, Routes, and Cities. Uniform with 
“ Hand-Book of Travel,” Eastern Tour. 1z2mo. Flexible cloth. 
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